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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE London Conference on Atlantic Union and the negotia- 
tions and proposals regarding Western European Union are of 
much greater importance than many journalists, particularly of 
the Left, seem to believe. If either or both of these unions be- 
came what people call “‘a reality”, no one doubts that the history 
of Europe and the world, of war and peace, would be profoundly 
affected—and everyone prophesies the result as good or bad 
according to the angle of his historical and political vision. But 
at the back of or deep down in his mind, hardly anyone really 
believes in the “reality” of either. The statesman, journalist, 
and other would-be realists are constitutionally incapable of 
taking internationalism or any form of international government 
seriously. Some of them, it is true, used to tell us in their speeches 
and articles that the future of the world depended upon the 
“reality” of the League or U.N.O., but in their hearts their 
attitude to both was not very far from that of Baldwin and 
Chamberlain. The League and U.N.O. were pious aspirations, 
not practical instruments which the statesman might use for 
European or world unification or for preventing war; they were 


castrated by this scepticism before they were born. The critical 
moment has now arrived in the birth-throes of the two unions, 
and it looks as if the same process of emasculation may be 
applied to them. What many people do not realize is that the 
failure to make them a “reality” must have as profound an 
effect upon our future as would the success. 


* * * 


There are two separate questions involved in the negotiations 
now going on, both of crucial importance, and, as is always the 
case in politics, though logically separate, any solution of the 
one must affect the solution of the other. The North Atlantic 
Union is primarily concerned with the problem of war and 
peace. It is the problem raised, but not solved, in the League 
and U.N.O. Two world wars have shown us the danger in the 
international anarchy of sovereign states, and the urgency of 
providing in peace for common defence of peace against an 
aggressor. That was to have been the function of U.N.O., which 
has now been perverted into an instrument of international and 
ideological hostility, a forum for staging the preliminaries of a 
third war. A third war between East and West is not inevitable, 
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but the policy of the U.S.S.R. and the attitude of many Ameri- 
cans make the danger of it great. The impotence of U.N.O. 
makes the co-ordination of defence against war from the east 
urgent for the western democracies. And so it is proposed that 
the Atlantic Union shall provide the defence which U.N.O. has 
failed to give us. It is a dangerous policy, but not therefore to 
be condemned, for in the present condition of international 
affairs there must be danger in any policy, whether of action or 
inaction. It is much too early to say whether from a military 
sense the union will become an effective reality. There are, 
naturally, great difficulties, both economic and political, in co- 
ordinating the forces of western Europe and the U.S.A. All one 
can say is that the London Conference and preliminaries have 
shown the difficulties and also the possibilities. Now that these 
steps have been taken, it is most important that, from the point 
of view of military strength and strategical and tactical defence, 
the union should become a reality. To have a military union of 
western democracies facing a hostile Russia has its obvious 
dangers, but for the union to be a militarily weak sham would 
be gratuitously to bring down upon our heads the worst dangers 
of both worlds. 
* * * 

The crux of the North Atlantic Union will be the control of 
its policy, not of its armed forces. Its influence for war or peace 
will depend upon whether it is to become the military instrument 
of an armed alliance against the U.S.S.R., dominated by the 
U.S.A., or of genuine collective security for the union of 
western states which have not found that security in U.N.O. 
Which of these alternatives becomes a historical fact will depend, 
to a very great extent, upon whether the other union, the 
Western European Union, becomes a reality. The integration of 
the west European democracies into a strong economic and 
political unit would moderate the most dangerous follies in 
Soviet policy and would prevent the hardly less dangerous 
domination of the North Atlantic Union and western Europe 
by the U.S.A. In France, Britain, and Belgium geography 
teaches most people pacifism when they contemplate the 
possibility of war from the east. It is this geographical pacifism 
which might make a strong integrated Western European Union 
in a strong North Atlantic Union an effective instrument, not 
of war, but of peace. 


* 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The problems confronted in the movement for Western 
European Union are, therefore, of the greatest importance and 
urgency. They are even more difficult than the military problems 
of the North Atlantic, as anyone can see by studying the two 
admirable articles which Sir Arthur Salter recently contributed 
to The Times. The crucial point has arrived at which the whole 
movement will evaporate in words and pious aspirations unless 
some measure of real economic and political unification can be 
accomplished. It is extremely improbable that any important 
economic union can be made effective without some measure of 
political union, and vice versa. As regards politics, there are two 
extreme views; at one end are the federalists who want a united 
states of Europe and at the other the individualists who are not 
really prepared to accept any form of effective political unifica- 
tion. As things stand, the only possible solution at the moment is 
the kind of compromise proposed by Sir Arthur Salter. This 
would require some change in the functions, and possibly in the 
constitution and powers, of the Council and Assembly of 
Europe. Sir Arthur rightly links the political to the economic 
problem by suggesting that, when Marshall Aid ends in 1952, 
the Council should take over the work now performed by the 
Organization for European Co-operation and that Council and 
Assembly should work out, not a European Customs union, 
but a European agreement for “the convertibility of currencies, 
the removal of all other barriers (quotas, etc.) except tariffs, and 
then a maximum limit to tariffs, not their abolition”. 


* * * 


The whole question of European economic union has been 
changed by the bombshell of M. Schuman’s plan for a union of 
the French and German coal and iron industries. Here was no 
pious aspiration or a proposal to tinker with unimportant 
economic details, but a proposal to strike at one of the most 
dangerous roots of economic disunity. Reactions to the plan in 
Britain showed at once the usual difficulties in the way of any 
effective international action and the complete misconception of 
facts, events, and history on the part of many whose business 
it is to instruct public opinion. The fact that we have had to 
suffer the devastation of two world wars and are faced with the 
imminent danger of a third is due ultimately to two fundamental 
causes. One is the international anarchy of sovereign states 
which use war as an instrument of national policy. This disease 
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is dealt with above; it can be cured only by a revolution in 
international relations, by the creation of a system of inter- 
national law and collective security such as we failed to establish 
by the League and U.N.O. and which is now timidly envisaged 
in the North Atlantic Union. Sooner or later European man— 
the human race, rather—either will have to establish such a 
system or will be destroyed by a third, atomic war. The second 
cause is allied to the first as the problem of Western European 
Union is allied to that of the North Atlantic Union. The eco- 
nomic and political anarchy of European states is as fatal to 
their peaceful relations as is their anarchical use of war. Mr. 
A. J. P. Taylor, in a recent book* points out that the French 
Revolution “upset the established order of states” and the 
history of Europe since the Revolution has been an unsuccessful 
attempt to establish a new and stable order. Facts are stubborn 
things, and Europe is now faced with the choice between inte- 
gration and self-destruction. 


* * * 


The existing order or disorder of European states is neither 
politically nor economically viable. The problem of integration 
is the problem of Western European Union. M. Schuman’s 
plan strikes at a nodal point in the problem. The Ruhr is recog- 
nized by everyone as the focus of two wars and of a third which 
hangs over our heads. The union of the German and French 
steel and coal industries would remove one of the most danger- 
ous weapons of national hostility and a powerful cause of 
economic anarchy. If successful, it would lead inevitably to 
some measure of political integration as between Germany and 
France. For Britain to stand out or obstruct would destroy half 
the possibilities for good in the proposal and make its perversion 
for evil more probable. Of course, there are dangers in such a 
scheme. The union, controlled or guided by pacific and friendly 
governments, might be an instrument of peace and of the 
economic integration of western Europe; it might, if controlled 
by other hands, resuscitate the cartel system in its worst form. 
By becoming a protagonist in the planning, the British Govern- 
ment can be a powerful influence to ensure that the first and not 
the second alternative becomes a fact. 


* * * 
* From Napoleon to Stalin (Hamilton, 125. 6¢.). 
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In the January issue of this journal we published an article 
by Mr. Pickles on the meeting of the European Assembly at 
Strasbourg entitled ““The Strasbourg Illusion”. It was a charac- 
teristically British reaction against any international political 
integration, any muddying of the pure wells of British political 
methods with foreign waters, any interference with the absolute- 
ness of British sovereignty. Much the same reaction has appeared 
among some socialists against the Schuman plan. If we put our 
heads into the noose of such an economic union, they tell us, 
we should no longer be free to pursue a socialist economic 
policy or our policy of full employment. Mr. Pickles is, of course, 
quite right to point out the political dangers in federalism and 
in a “real” west European political union, and we should never 
forget Dr. Johnson’s conviction that “all foreigners are fools’, 
adding perhaps the suspicion that they are more often than not 
also knaves. It is right too that we should be perfectly clear as 
to the dangers for us in the Schuman plan or, indeed, in any 
international economic union. But we should also be clear about 
the alternative. It is no good talking about political or economic 
integration if we are in fact determined to remain disintegrated 
and disunited. It is improbable that any kind of European union 
will be established on the principle that the British are always 
right and their interests paramount. Good government and 
civilized life nearly always mean compromise, and this is as true 
of international as of national society. We cannot make European 
union a reality without compromising, both on our political 
habits and even our economic interests. Of course, there is a 
limit beyond which we cannot go in compromise, but that is the 
essence of compromise and of any common action. What applies 
to us applies to all states who are our potential partners. 


* * * 


The real question is whether what appear to be the narrow 
national interests, political or economic, of each sovereign state 
are really more important to each and all than the common 
interests. It is difficult to see any law of nature which determines 
that the interests of Paris can be reconciled with those of Lyons 
under a common government, but that the interests of Lyons 
and Essen are inevitably and eternally irreconcilable. The 
problem which confronts us in Western European Union is to 
find the method of such international reconciliation and the 
appropriate international machinery required if the method is to 
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work. If we fail to find a solution and the political and economic 
anarchy of European states continues, there is little hope that 
the process of “‘protecting our own interests” which began in 
1914 and was continued in 1939 will not be repeated, with equal 
success, in a third war. 


* * * 


Mr. Stringfellow Barr, in his book, Te Pilgrimage of Western 
Man, quotes the following passage from Mr. Churchill to show 
the curious political schizophrenia which prevailed in Europe 
in the years before the 1914 war: 


“During the whole of these ten years (1904-1914) this duality and discord- 
ance were the keynote of British policies; and those whose duties it was to 
watch over the safety of the country lived simultaneously in two different 
worlds of thought. There was the actual visible world with its peaceful 
activities and cosmopolitan aims; and there was a hypothetical world at one 
moment utterly fantastic, at the next seeming to leap into reality—a world 
of monstrous shadows moving in convulsive combinations of fathomless 
catastrophe.” 


The same mental dichotomy seems to affect us all to-day. The 
world of the monstrous shadow of atomic warfare lurks, as we 
know, just round the corner. We know now what we must do 
to prevent war. But we live in the ordinary visible world and 
ignore both the shadow of war and the means of avoiding it. 
It is so much easier to mind our own business, the “real” 
domestic affairs of sweets rationing and full employment and the 
nationalization of the steel industry, than to try to work with 
“those damned foreigners” against a “fathomless catastrophe”, 
which in fact we don’t really believe in. And so we slip along in 
the British form of isolationism, lecturing t the rest of Europe on 
the necessity to “‘co-operate”, “co-ordinate”, and compromise, 
but finding it necessary ourselves to stand aloof because of 
imperial preference ot vital British interests or the impossibility 
of sitting on a committee unless its methods of procedure are 
those of a committee of the British House of Commons. And so 
one day we shall inadvertently turn the corner and find ourselves, 
inadvertently, of course, in the other world, in “the fathomless 
catastrophe” . . . 1914, 1939, 19—. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL ROOSEVELT 
By R. G. TUuGWELL 


THE New Deal was an incident in American history which 
arose out of the great depression; it was, indeed, part of a con- 
vulsive struggle to overcome the depression. Most of its char- 
acteristics, however, developed out of traditional progressivism 
and most of its devices were accepted items in a general armoury. 
Progressives were provided with an opportunity by the crisis; 
but they were not by any means compelled to invent improvised 
measures for its solution. The doctrinal differences between 
Republicans and Democrats, in those days (or, if it is preferred, 
between Hoover and Roosevelt) were not new differences. They 
were indeed very old. Of course the line-up had not always 
been as it was in 1932. Sometimes the progressives had been 
Republican—as in the days of Lafollette and Theodore Roose- 
velt—but progressives had never seemed very much or very 
long at home with Republicanism; and their happiest Presi- 
dential leadership had been found, before Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in Woodrow Wilson, who was the heir to Bryan. 

It has to be said that progressives consorted very uncom- 
fortably with Southern reactionaries among the Democrats; 
and it was always a problem for Wilson, as it was to be later for 
President Roosevelt, to bring into legislative being a progressive 
programme against the opposition of the Southerners. But it 
would almost be true to say that the New Deal of the thirties 
consisted of postponed items from Wilson’s programme, 
which had been abandoned in favour of preparation for war in 
1916. 

There is an actual continuity here too which is sometimes 
forgot. For President Roosevelt had been a very active and loyal 
member of the Wilson Administration; and he had been an 
admirer as well as a distant (fifth) cousin of Theodore Roosevelt. 
He could quite legitimately think of himself as the inheritor of 
a tradition. That this was a relationship he felt deeply all his close 
associates were aware. It is not perhaps surprising, in view of all 
the circumstances, if he tended to respect the tradition rather 
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literally, somewhat as generals are said to begin all new wars 
by using the tactics of the last one. The central tenet of American 
progressivism had always been the perfecting of /aissex faire 
rather than the development of socialism (though sheer necessity 
had dictated the public ownership of municipal utilities). The 
post office was publicly owned in America, but the telegraphs 
and telephones, the railways, and the facilities for producing 
power were not. To meet the abuses of overcharging and poor 
servicing, the break-up of big corporations and regulation of 
the rest was relied on. And the regulatory commission was one 
of the favourite progressive devices. It had its national embodi- 
ment in the Federal Trade Commission; but it was best developed 
in states like Wisconsin and Minnesota, where progressives had 
been politically powerful. It was part of the progressive idea, in 
fact that the central government need not be powerful or active, 
a prejudice which had been handed down from frontier and 
agrarian days when all government was considered to be 
oppressive and the more remote and larger governments the 
most dangerous of all.* 

To the Governor of New York, who had once been a member 
of the Wilson Administration and was, by family, allied with 
progressivism, most of the nation’s ills quite naturally seemed to 
have come from not having carried out the progessive pro- 
gramme. Big businesses had abused their trusts; they ought to 
have been broken up, and, where that had not been feasible, they 
ought to have been severely regulated. If they had the depression 
might have been avoided. 

The ills of 1932 were very nearly fatal ones. The depression 
which had begun in 1929 had failed to “‘run a course’, as, in 
theory, it ought to have done. It had seemed to deepen as the 
years had passed. But, also, since the Government was Re- 
publican, and since the Republicans had purged themselves of all 
progressivism and were now conservative—indeed reactionary 
—such abuses as could have caused the depression still existed. 
Nothing had been done to cure them. The alternative programme 


*Tt will be remembered that the Democratic platform of 1896—the one on which 
Byran first ran—had an emphatic declaration to this effect in its preamble: “‘During all 
these years the Democratic Party has resisted the tendency of selfish interests to the central- 
ization of governmental power, and steadfastly maintained the integrity of the dual scheme 
of government established by the founders of this Republic of republics. Under its guidance 
and teachings the great principle of local self-government has found its best expression in 
the maintenance of the rights of the States and in its assertion of the necessity of confining 
the general government to the exercise of powers granted by the Constitution of the 
United States.” T. Roosevelt’s “New Nationalism” took another line; but it did not 
impress itself deeply on the progressive tradition; that was still one cf decentralization. 
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was obvious. And if the Governor of New York should become 
President of the United States, as it seemed more and more 
likely that he might, it would be quite natural that he should 
turn out to be thoroughly, but orthodoxly, a progressive one. 
He would favour business regulation because it would seem to 
him that conspiracies to restrain trade had strangled it and 
because they had held prices too high and diminished con- 
sumption; he would be against “the money power” because 
the financiers had got a monopoly of credit which they with- 
held from small business and because they were behind the 
flagrant gambling in stocks. Aside from this, he would be 
against the development of strong central government, would 
indeed be in favour of minimum Federal powers, would 
want expenses and taxes reduced, and most governmental 
functions to be decentralized—carried on by the states and 
municipalities. 

This was in fact the kind of programme President Roosevelt 
would have liked to carry out. It was the furniture of his mind 
down into 1932; and his mind was never entirely purged of these 
preferences. If what was done in the New Deal is examined, much 
of it will be seen to be consistent with this inclination. There 
were, as time passed, many departures from the pattern. Some, 
indeed, of the measures adopted almost at once, in the haste of 
crisis, were quite out of harmony with it, and obviously owed 
their origin to an entirely different tradition. But the President 
did not adopt the alternative ideology, perhaps never quite 
understood it; he was, in fact, inconsistent. He consented to such 
measures as A.A.A. and N.R.A.—as well as to some later ones— 
with some misgivings, but in a desperate, experimental mood 
because orthodox measures were so clearly inadequate, and 
because the substantial agreement of the interests involved, which 
was one of his political methods, had been secured. To some 
others, such as the building up of a Federal (central) relief 
organization, he gave only the most grudging consent and got 
rid of it at the earliest possible instant. And when a permanent 
social security system came to be worked out, he settled an 
internal argument in his official family by coming down on the 
side of state rather than Federal administration. This was a 
momentous and revealing choice; it showed what side he would 
like to be on if he could. 

It would not be inaccurate to describe what went on in the 
inner circles of the early New Deal as a struggle between 
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old-fashioned progressivism and a new conception of the nation as 
an organism having a gesta/t to be respected and developed. The 
technological developments since the first world war had pre- 
pared the way for this newer philosophy, but it was very far 
from having any wide acceptance. There were, as well, other 
conflicts, particularly of a political sort, which were more easily 
seen. And sometimes the contemporary inconsistencies were so 
confusing that it was uncertain which side of the basic ideological 
struggle the President himself had chosen. But to the insiders of 
that day it was clear enough that the President could be per- 
suaded away from the old progressive line only in the direst 
circumstances and then only temporarily or if he could make for 
himself a satisfactory rationalization. 

This doctrinal faithfulness to a view of things which was 
then symbolized by Justice Brandeis’s name—because Justice 
Brandeis was a literal believer in littleness, and because Messrs. 
Frankfurter, Corcoran, Cohen, and the other Second New 
Dealers were his disciples—led the President into numerous 
cul-de-sacs. There was the abortive early economy drive, given 
up only with the greatest reluctance; there was the rehabilitation, 
without reform, of the banking system within the Federal 
Reserve framework; there was later the enormous undertaking 
of reforming the securities exchanges which had such meagre 
economic results; there was the evasion of definition in setting 
up the T.V.A. so that it had to be substantially surrendered later 
to local interests; and there was the hand-to-mouth handling of 
relief.so that satisfactory administration could never be achieved. 
These and a dozen other items of the New Deal programme owe 
their peculiar, often tortured, contradictory, or abortive charac- 
ter to the struggle which went on in those early days without any 
clear resolution, with one side at times dominating policy in 
some specific respect and the opposite side at other times winning 
out, but with each usually securing some concession which 
prevented it from having the force of clear conception. But in 
all that happened the basically dominant philosophy was pro- 
gressive, and as time passed and the crisis lightened, progressives 
of the older, more orthodox persuasion became the more trusted 
lieutenants. These were the Second New Dealers. By the end of 
1934 the First New Dealers had mostly departed from the White 
House and with them the philosophy of an organic economy. 

There is reason to believe that the President came to suspect 
the efficacy of recourse to the anti-trust-plus-regulation devices. 
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Partly this was the discipline of the office, and partly it was the 
approach of war. The war, even when it was only a distant 
probability, loomed large on the horizons of America; it was, 
even in that prospect, a vast and monstrous phenomenon. And 
it was enlarged in the President’s mind a long time before the 
enlargement became a general apprehension. But when the 
probability of conflict did come to be entertained, it quickly 
became absurd to regard Brandeis-scale supply organizations as 
adequate to the rising needs. The insatiable appetite of the 
armies for every commodity being made, and many not yet 
heard of, could only be satisfied by mines, factories, organiz- 
ations bigger than even big business had ever imagined, and 
certainly far beyond the most horror-struck conception of the 
anti-trust believers. Considerations such as had always bothered 
the progressives were laid aside. Big business and “the money 
power” were enlisted as partners, if not wholly trusted ones, 
in the national effort. But, of course, /aissez faire in America 
was of two kinds: that which existed only in the economists’ 
texts (which was the orthodoxy of progressivism), and that 
which big business shined up and put out in the street before 
its establishments in the hope that people would identify it with 
what they had in their minds, and believe that what went on 
inside the shop was what they hoped was going on. A business 
which was able in any degree to manage its prices was by so 
much violating orthodoxy, and by so much deceiving its public. 
But most American products were, in those days, sold at man- 
aged prices, and a free market did not exist. The long deception 
had worn very thin. The real question was: who was to do the 
managing? And more and more, public discussion turned on 
this issue, rather than on the question whether management 
should be tolerated at all. 

This was the question of central importance economically 
which would have to be come back to after the war, as President : 
Roosevelt must finally have known. But not until then. Then 
its solution would be seen to require the institutional setting of 
well-planned relationships. But from the first looming of war 
on the horizon the question of incentive to produce vastly was 
so exclusively pressing that planned relationships were regarded 
with ill-concealed impatience by everyone concerned. The 
result of this would soon be a welter of waste and inefficiency, 
partially resolved by an allocations system (which would be as 
often disregarded as honoured), but no permanent system within 
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which the energies and resources of the nation might fall into 
cooperative relationship.* 

It is not of much use to personalize the struggle of ideologies, 
the first phase of which began when the professors were invited 
to Albany in the early spring of 1932. Most of it went on in the 
mind of the man who was about to become President. Although 
each view had its protagonists, who urged, when they could, the 
shaping of policy in the direction they believed it ought to take, 
and although they sometimes seemed to have a victory here or 
there, what actually happened was that the tough Dutch mind 
which had the final responsibility eventually came to grips with 
each issue and resolved it in accordance with a set of preferences 
no other mind was allowed to comprehend. The secrecy of the 
Roosevelt inner operations chamber was extraordinary. The 
greatest pains were taken to guard it from penetration; and artful 
devices of a most extraordinary sort were invented for the 
confusion of the curious. It is this which accounts for the diverse 
—not to say contradictory—accounts, by various associates, of 
the Presidential attitudes, convictions and commitments. Not 
even Mrs. Roosevelt, who made a lifelong study of the matter, 
can suggest anything very helpful about the mind whose deci- 
sions made more difference to our generation than any other. 
It is doubtful whether she, for instance, any more than many 
others, with what they must have thought adequate knowledge, 
thought of him, even in Albany days, as Presidential stuff. This 
doubtfulness about his capacity as a putative statesman is 
certainly a notable characteristic of many accounts of his ap- 
proach to the office. Even the politicians, Farley and Howe, had 
no idea of the Tartar they were catching. A surface agreeable- 
ness, a charm, combined in the Albany and even in later years 
(although people gradually became accustomed to it) with a 
complete domination of his grave physical disability, led almost 

* Still, the War Production Board, together with the overhead organizations in the 
Office of Emergency Management—the Office of Economic Stabilization and the Office 
of Mobilization and Reconversion—would be sufficient recognition that national life could 
not proceed on the theory that big businesses could be broken up and that the resulting 
little ones would make goods and fix prices fair to the consumer. If President Roosevelt 
had himself furnished the continuity from war to peace it seems unlikely that he would 
have scrapped the institutions for conjuncture which had begun to take effective shape. 
He might have had to compromise under Congressional pressure and give up some of 
them. But it is logical to think that he would have resisted. If he had, and had been able 
to reshape these devices to peacetime uses throughout the fourth term which he only 
began, he might have recognized that he had mistakenly resolved the ideological battle of 
the Brain Trust against their successors in 1933. For that had been the issue then; and what 


the Brain Trust had wanted for peace was not only useful for war. It would have to be 
come to in America sooner or later. 
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everyone, his intimates included, to underestimate the extent of 
his determination to have his own way. They were even unaware, 
in practically every instance, that he had a way.* And as for the 
method he used in reaching the inclinations which were unveiled 
from time to time, somewhat as lightning flashes from an 
innocent-appearing summer cloud, there were no clues which 
were of the slightest use to his would-be helpers. 


II 


The New Deal was a Roosevelt New Deal, not that of a Brain 
Trust, of a Machiavellian Kitchen Cabinet, of a Frankfurter, or 
of any one else or any other group. It would not be true to say 
that as Governor, as candidate, or as President he did not 
borrow a good deal or even, on occasion, allow his “advisers” 
(a word which made most of those intended to be included in 
this class smile somewhat wryly) some latitude. Numerous 
speeches in campaign days and early in the first term, contain 
phrases, sentences, even whole paragraphs of mine. I am sure 
that Mr. Adolph Berle could recognize as many; and, of course, 
Mr. Raymond Moley could identify even more. But it is import- 
ant, I think, to say that such passages as I could claim are not 
mine at all in the context in which they appear. The phrase, 
sentence, or paragraph has been tortured or persuaded, as the 
case may be, into a larger whole with a meaning not mine at all. 

It was more or less the same way with legislation. There are at 
least a dozen people who are quite certain that they are the 
principal authors of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the 
National Recovery Act, and all the other measures of import- 
ance which became law in the famous “hundred days” after 
inauguration. Sometimes the case is good. For the Agricultural 


* There were exceptions I would make to this. Missy LeHand, his lovely and sensitive 
secretary, was always aware and watched with amused tolerance the dashing of many hopes 
on the rock of his determination. Both Judge Rosenman and Mr. Raymond Moley were 
sensitive enough, and had experience enough, to know how tough a centre the Roosevelt 
outer agreeableness really had. Harry Hopkins found out later. But all three of these associ- 
ates were peculiar in this—that they sought to be only projections of the Roosevelt mind, 
if they could find out what its directive was. They had no desire to shape it. I doubt if any 
of them ever helped him to make it up, or even sought to. Mr. Moley’s departure was 
occasioned by his unreadiness to change as the President changed, or perhaps an insensi- 
tiveness, caused by Washington’s confusions, concerning the real situation. Roosevelt’s 
message to the London Conference was a cruel blow to one who thought he was being the 
perfect reflection of his principal’s intention, and he never really recovered from it. Nor 
-y perenrr He can hardly have looked at Mr. Moley after that without some feeling 
of shame 
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Adjustment Act did include authorization for the favourite 
programmes of several different groups. Some of these had 
histories in the sense of having been previously proposed, 
embodied in unsuccessful legislation, made part of political plat- 
forms or pushed by the Grange, the Farm Bureau Federation, 
or the Farmers’ Union. The same was true of the National 
Recovery Act. Several different ideas for regularizing industry, 
making its competitions less chaotic, providing an overall guide 
to its activities, were included; there were also thrown in the 
wage and hour provisions and the prohibition of child labour, 
which had only the relevance of conciliating pressure groups. 
And there was added the whole separate title under which public 
works and relief were authorized as “pump-primers”. Worse 
hotchpotches than either of these twin Acts can hardly be 
imagined. 

Nevertheless, all this was not carelessness on the President’s 
part, any more than were the loose-jointed, cliché-filled, over- 
comprehensive speeches of the campaign. The President often 
felt that if many panaceas were authorized in a measure, the 
sponsors of each would at least not object; and it would be 
accepted by Congress with a minimum of argument or delay. 
And, once passed, with such generous authorizations, one or 
another or maybe several of the embodied schemes could be 
tried. So far as the President was concerned, the method was of 
no importance, however much it meant to its doctrinaire authors. 
He was interested only in results—and grand results at that. He 
often had to pacify disgruntled zealots or those who had interests 
involved in one method rather than another. But this, he 
counted, I feel sure, a lesser evil than staging a knock-down fight 
in the Congress—especially when he himself had no conviction. 

As some of us gradually came to understand, he had in mind 
a wide welfare concept, infused with a stiff tincture of morality, 
in most respects like that of the progressives who had preceded 
him. But he had a more practical eye for results and a greater 
indifference about methods than any of them had had—with the 
single exception of his distant cousin Theodore (about whom 
there is legitimate question whether he can rightly be called a 
progressive at all). Most of the others—Bryan, Lafollette, 
Wilson, for instance—had been evangelical (Bry an), contentious 
and cocksure (Lafollette), or arbitrary (Wilson). President 
Roosevelt was none of these. Yet as I write this I realize I am 
being far from exact. For I am certain that he had intentions 
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which were quite definite and not at all so loosely held that they 
could be called wide. They were simple, too, in his mind, | 
believe. In fact one of the clues to his character was that, how- 
ever devious and seemingly confused his own methods or those 
he allowed to be used by his subordinates, the ends he sought 
were easily and quite securely carried in his mind, clear as pre- 
cepts are to a child. He wanted all Americans to grow up healthy 
and vigorous and to be practically educated; he wanted workers 
to have jobs for which they were fairly paid and he wanted them 
to give a decent day’s work for the pay; he wanted businessmen 
to work within a set of rules which seemed to him easily defined 
and, if adhered to, capable of righting most commercial wrongs; 
he wanted everyone free to vote, to worship, to behave as he 
wished within an accepted national scheme; he wanted office- 
holders to behave as though office were a public trust. It is easy 
to be speciously profound about President Roosevelt, and no 
doubt many historians will be; but it is my belief that everything 
he ever did or allowed to be done was, in the circumstances and 
in his view of them, calculated to bring about one of these 
simple and admirable ends. 

He often did not know how. It was a complicated economic 
system which had gone all to pieces since the fall of 1929, 
and there were important pieces of it about which he had never 
had occasion to think. This was especially true of the money 
and banking system; and, of course, this seemed to be at the 
centre of the storm, and its abuses, perhaps, the cause of it. When 
a business system breaks down, the paralysis is registered not 
first but most vociferously in the banks. And the banker behind 
his desk refusing to make loans which would start things going, 
unable to meet his own obligations because he has been too 
generous (as it suddenly appears) in the past, seems like the 
devil in the headquarters of this particular hell. His colleague, 
the investment banker, shares this guilt. He has saddled all his 
correspondent banks, and through them the nation’s savers, with 
securities which everyone concerned should have known very 
well were thoroughly speculative, but which the underwriter is 
thought, somehow, to have guaranteed. It seems, at first, to the 
amateur—and the President was, in spite of having been a down- 
town lawyer for a bit, and having been briefly an officer of a Wall 
Street financial house, a complete amateur—that bankers ought 
to be punished who have behaved in these ways, and perhaps 
replaced by others who will behave differently. This assumed 
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that they had been bad—had abused a trust, gambled with other 
people’s money or led investors to take unwarranted risks. It 
also assumed that punishment and replacement were indicated. 
With him, as with other amateurs, the realization that the pro- 
blems were too serious for such remedies to have any effect 
brought on an immediately succeeding impulse to treat the 
symptoms directly. If bankers would not now make loans 
enough, Government must make—or guarantee—temporary 
ones for the emergency. If currency was short, more must be 
printed. If debts could not be paid because prices had fallen and 
what was to be paid back was more in value than what had been 
borrowed, the units of value could be cheapened and prices 
raised. Debts could thus be cleared away and confidence restored. 

Governor Roosevelt, in the spring of 1932, when he had no 
further responsibility than that of writing speeches which would 
give people confidence in his Presidential candidacy, listened to 
everyone who might have anything revealing to say about the 
smash-up whose debris was piling up all around him. He con- 
sulted the orthodox. The men from Wall Street came, and their 
apologies were unconvincing; Carter Glass’s assistants in pre- 
paring the Federal Reserve Act were sent for, among them 
Professor H. Parker Willis himself, who had thought that what 
had happened wa’ impossible. His remedies, like those of the 
bankers, were indistinguishable from what was going on— 
deflation until slow recovery set in. Professor James Harvey 
Rogers was lucid about causes and even sympathetic to monetary 
manipulation as a remedy, although he knew that this alone was 
not enough. And then there were the unorthodox, from Irving 
Fisher to George Warren. The Fisher commodity dollar, the 
Governor could not understand; but in George Warren he met 
a man to whom everything seemed satisfyingly simple. Vary the 
amount of gold in the dollar, he said, and the price level can be 
run up or down, stabilization can be achieved, and business will 
be resumed. Warren’s assurance appealed to the Roosevelt 
simplicity and gave the future President a confidence he had not 
felt about any other scheme. 

He said remarkably little about all this, reflecting the confusion 
of his counsels and the realization that the orthodox would be 
horrified at the thought of actually trying the Warren remedy. 
Meanwhile, Hoover’s Reconstruction Finance Corporation made 
emergency loans, the Farm Board desperately attempted to 
stabilize the prices which were most depressed, those of farm 
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products. Still trouble piled on trouble. Loans to businesses and 
banks seemed to sink into the sterile economy like water into 
desert sand; the Farm Board bought wheat and cotton by the 
millions of car-loads and prices did not respond. It was evident 
that these remedies were not enough. Finally, with the election 
over, and with inauguration approaching, the economic system 
began to dissolve at the centre. Disorganization was complete. 
On Inauguration Day, every bank in the land was closed, and no 
one knew whether any of them would ever open again. 

The new President had heard by now a plethora of talk from 
every kind of person who thought he knew anything at all about 
finance, but at Inauguration time it was clear to him only that he 
would have to experiment. He did not know what to do and no 
one had completely commanded his confidence in any remedy. 
He did not dare try the Warren plan at once. That would induce 
more panic. He must have had a session with himself in one of 
the few waking moments he could steal in those days. And what 
he decided to do has always seemed to me entirely characteristic 
and revealing. He must first cut the nation off from outside 
influences, for he had heard of sinister speculations in London, 
Paris, and Amsterdam; he must make the banks safe from then 
on for depositors’ funds; he must enlarge loan funds; he must 
cheapen the dollar; then people must get back to work, mean- 
while being sure at least of relief; and all the time he must go on 
encouraging the confidence that all was really well. And, of 
course, this was what he did. And presently he tried the Warren 
remedy, making Mr. Henry Morgenthau Secretary of the 
Treasury to see it through. It was, of course, absurd, and after 
a while was given up. It had done no damage and no good. 

When it was all over, the nation could not tell what had caused 
the revival any more than it had been able to analyse the causes 
of the depression. Nothing much was changed; but the system 
was running again. An opportunity for reform had been missed; 
but not one which Roosevelt had heard about from any of the 
numerous financial experts. Not one of them had any conception 
of a genuine national banking system. And if he ever thought of 
trying to establish one he must have given it up quickly when he 
considered whether anyone could be got to run it. For there was 
no one, no one at all. Was he satisfied? I think so, because his 
larger intention had been carried out. The hungry were fed; the 
jobless were at work; fear no longer haunted men who ought to 
be free from its compulsions; children went to school decently 
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fed and clothed. And the men who had been greedy, irrespons- 
ible, and careless had had a terrible lesson. Also a watch would 
be put on them now, and if they became greedy again the 
Government would interfere. This was all simple. It amounted 
to security, freedom, and decency. And President Roosevelt was 
one of those who knew well enough that these were not values 
which may be established once for all. They were administered 
virtues, requiring leadership, which he was prepared to go on 
giving, and a trust which he knew the people would thenceforth 
yield him as their protector. 


Ill 


This illustration—the way in which the financial debacle was 
muddled through—shows, as others might, I think, what 
President Roosevelt was determined to bring about and what he 
was only interested in as an experimental matter. There were 
occasions when, as I have said, those who had been, as they 
thought, very clever in creating some governmental device to 
meet a need, had got entangled in its extension of their person- 
alities. They must defend it, they felt, against any and all detrac- 
tors and competitors. These were, aside from the business-men 
who were perishing in extreme anguish from loss of confidence 
(which they bitterly blamed the President for not restoring), the 
worst sufferers of those days. Some of them ought to be used as 
a case book for students of governmental psychoses. They were 
not always what somewhat later came to be known as “empire- 
builders” either; they might not be possessed of that peculiar 
expansive compulsion which afflicted Mr. Ickes so continuously, 
was the secret vice of Harry Hopkins (while he made grand 
gestures to prove that it was not true), which helped to bring 
Mr. Leon Henderson’s Office of Price Control into discredit, 
and was carried to the most absurd extremities by the business- 
men who became wartime bureaucrats. Quite often, in fact, they 
were pure idealists, so pure that any shading or compromise was 
for them quite impossible, and any political trading affecting 
their enterprises, which went on in the White House, seemed the 
basest of betrayals. 

Mr. Hull lived in prolonged agony from Rooseveltian care- 
lessness about the sacred principles of free trade; Mr. George Peek 
died a lingering official death rather than consent to farmers 
being helped in any way except that to which he had given his 
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heart; Miss Frances Perkins seldom had a serene moment 
because of the President’s incorrigible tendency to think in 
terms of national rather than local administrative units; and 
General Johnson had a period, at the height of the excitement 
over the goings-on under the egis of the blue eagle, when he 
ran to the White House several times a week for reassurance. 
The New Deal was a hectic time for these marshals of recovery. 
Some of them lived long enough to see the nation recover 
without their aid. That may well have been the bitterest experi- 
ence of all. 

The President had a therapy he used in such cases; for experi- 
ence soon taught him that his carelessness about means would 
frequently bring this human flotsam to his doorstep. He called 
its homeopathic phase “holding hands”; and when this proved 
insufficient he resorted to “upping”. And he devoted an un- 
conscionable amount of time and thought to these affairs, 
although the victims could never be got to believe that he cared 
in the least, and often went away and talked dreadfully about him 
afterwards. These tirades came from deep down in injured 
personalities and were often recklessly uttered. Those who were 
tougher, less committed, who shared, perhaps, the Presidential 
disdain for means, or who were simply personally loyal (as 
Louis Howe, Mr. Rosenman, Stephen Early, Marvin McIntyre, 
Lowell Mellett, General Watson, and Frank Walker always 
were and as Harry Hopkins came to be in his and the President’s 
last years) or who were working politicians (as Mr. James E. 
Farley was until the Southerners tempted him with suggestions 
of preferment), were thus able, from a central position in and 
about the White House, to observe an extraordinary procession 
of sensitive and dedicated natures coming up out of obscurity, 
being revealed momentarily in the Presidential sun, and declining 
again into furious obscurity. 

These individuals seldom turned up again. For President 
Roosevelt had done all he could to repair the damage, and his 
failure always rested on his conscience, making the sight of one 
of the defections most unpleasant. He never “fired” anyone. 
There was, out of all the possibilities, only one case of con- 
tumacy. That, of course, was Mr. Arthur E. Morgan, first 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority. The rest perished 
with their works, or such of their works as were no longer in 
favour. But they went because matters were allowed to become 
intolerable for them. The squeeze was permitted to go on until 
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the tortured victim cried out in pain—which means that he made 
a speech or a statement attacking his competitor or detractor— 
and presently after that even he could perceive the untenability 
of his position, He would have become the momentary hero of 
the opposition Press; he would be “taken up” by the old Wash- 
ington settlers, whose hatred of New Dealism was positively 
phobic; or the Liberty League, the Republicans, or Wall Street 
would, figuratively speaking, be seen in his company. The 
unsuitability, then, of further associations with the White House 
would be obvious. 

That there was a squeeze going on—as when first Mr. Jerome 
Frank, for one| reason, and later, Mr. George Peek for another, 
were forced out of Secretary Wallace’s entourage—the President 
was never unconscious. Those who knew his weakness for not 
grasping really nasty nettles knew from small signs that he was 
peeking through his fingers. And when the blow-up came, they 
knew that it was not, as it seemed to be, a painfully unexpected 
occurrence. Sometimes they even suspected that there was a 
little Presidential malice involved. Harry Hopkins said to me, 
after we had watched one of these proceedings run its course, 
“You know, he #s a little puckish.”” And that was not far from 
tight, perhaps, although the observation failed to reach the 
source: an essential carelessness about means. There were cases 
which hurt him and which he tried desperately to remedy by 
“upping”. This, of course, consisted in finding for the victim 
another, even more honourable, employment. And sometimes 
he kept people by him who had been terribly injured, but whose 
loyalties were greater than their hurts. Mr. Jerome Frank was one 
of these. He later became the distinguished Chairman of the 
Securities Exchange Commission and then an even more dis- 
tinguished Federal Judge—both by Rooseveltian appointment. 

I have said that this does not mean that there was any lack of 
Presidential interest in the devices of government calculated to 
reach an end. On the contrary, there was an omnivorous interest. 
But being committed to any of them would have been alien to 
a nature which was so thoroughly experimental about means, 
and at the same time so doggedly determined to attain ends. 
Even those closest to him were sometimes confused about what 
went on. We often mistook means for ends, shuddered at the 
wrong crises and were amazed that expected Presidential re- 
action failed to take place. I once offered to bet Harry Hopkins 
fifty dollars that the President would find a way to complete the 
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Passamaquoddy power project which the private power interests 
and the politicians between them had treacherously killed. I 
thought the completion of this scheme (as well as the Florida 
Ship Canal) ranked as an end. I was quite wrong. But so was 
Harry. He refused to wager. 

If, to future historians, the New Deal seems an unusually 
confused and heterogeneous approach to a socio- -political 
problem (recovery from economic depression), it may be helpful 
if they recall that recovery was only part of the intention. 
President Roosevelt conceived that when the ship of state 
emerged from the flying mists of the economic hurricane, she 
might be transformed into the dream ship of Bryan, Lafollette, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, and Brandeis. The means ap- 
proved by orthodox progressivism, however, never seemed 
adequate when the crisis was really frightening, and recourse 
was had to means which could only have had their origin in 
minds dominated by the concept ot national integration. 

These historians will find, I think, when they move on from 
the years of the New Deal into the period of preparation for 
war and then of war itself, a very different kind of Roosevelt. 
In this endeavour he was not tormented by the ideals of /assez- 
faire progressivism, and even the orthodox at his elbow ceased 
to reproach him for departure. It was plain to everyone that the 
marshalling of the nation’s whole strength in one mighty, 
singly-conceived thrust was necessary if the Nazi-fascist threat 
was to be overcome. And the steady assurance with which the 
President advanced into the leadership of global strategy showed 
him at his best, just as his fumbling with the early New Deal 
showed him at his worst. He had ever to overcome popular 
reluctance before he could proceed from step to step. But, as 
we look back, we can see that his course was not only absolutely 
clear, but, for its end, correctly conceived. And his sense of 
timing, always good, was in this instance even better. He waited 
as long as he had to, but not so long as would be disastrous, 
before making each move. Frequently, especially in the early 
stages, he got his way by the smallest of margins—as when the 
Selective Service Act was approved in the House in 1940 by a 
majority of one. But always, once he had won, and events had 
moved as he had said they must, his people were compelled to 
acknowledge his rightness. He saw what must be done and he 
furnished the leadership for shaping the means. 

The mistakes made in the advance toward war seem now to 
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have been almost miraculously few. Because he saw so clearly 
the ultimate intention, and because he was perfectly free to 
adopt the means which seemed most suitable, he functioned at 
his best. It had never been so during the New Deal. There his 
intentions, although firmly held, were far less concretely visual- 
ized. Victory, or even a permanent international organization 
ot nations, are much more easily objectified than are freedom, 
security, and social justice. And if the ends become specific more 
easily in the one case than in the other, so do the means. For the 
field of decision is occupied by the assured—those who are 
certain that they know the best ways; and their assertions can be 
impressive to the amateur even if they have no better support 
than derivation from inner preferences and have no demon- 
strable foundation. 

The progressive means for attaining the ends President 
Roosevelt was from the first determined to attain in domestic 
policy, had, some of them, been tried as national devices and 
had failed. Anti-trust legislation had been on the books for forty 
years and had again and again been strengthened after successive 
failures to achieve results. There had been a Federal Trade 
Commission since Wilson’s time and, measured by its terms of 
reference, its achievements had been miniscule. So strong, how- 
ever, is the hold on men’s minds of orthodoxy, especially when 
it has been crystallized in political controversy and defended as 
a cause, that practical failure had had no effect. And even in the 
debacle of 1933 what was said by progressives was that what was 
needed was more of the same. And they were always on hand to 
urge these not only as recovery measures, but as the reforms 
needed to prevent future recurrences of such a sort. President 
Roosevelt felt that they were right. All he knew from the past 
told him so. Everyone he had most revered had believed that 
it was so. Yet his practical sense often led him to consent to 
quite different solutions. 

These dilemmas were not happy ones for him, as may be 
imagined. And he knew that they would not ’be happy ones for 
progressive legislators. When he had to persuade Congressmen 
to vote for measures which, however necessary they seemed, 
neither he nor they quite liked, in this traditional sense, his 
discomfort betrayed itself. It was so, for instance, in the message 
which accompanied the submission of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, whose very name betrays the assumption of a Federal 
duty to “adjust” *that is, to bring into better relationship the 
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economic forces bearing on agriculture. The progressive pro- 
gramme for farmers had always centred on attacking the 
*“‘middlemen”, breaking up their conspiracies, regulating their 
activities and forcing them to be fair. No New Dealer loved 
meat-packers, millers, and other processors; but it was obvious 
that the ten-year depression of agriculture had causes which ran 
deeper than middlemen’s sins. So it was decided in wide and 
acrimonious conference to attempt the raising of prices by 
reducing national supplies. The President accepted the decision, 
but he said in his message to the Congress recommending the 
measures: “I warn you that this is a new and untrod path.” And 
went on to say that if adjustment proved impractical he would 
be the first to acknowledge it. He may have been the more 
doubtful for knowing that there were several ways of reaching 
the adjustment we all talked of and not being sure which was 
likely to be most effective or, for that matter, which we would 
finally decide to use. He did not add that he would be glad if we 

had to give all of them up, but he might have. I have no doubt 
that he would have been glad at the time. But I think he changed. 

And I think I know why. It was, I believe, the actual experience 
of the Presidential office which made him, as time went on, less 
and less a believer in the vast and careless autonomy of laisser 
faire and more and more conscious of presiding at the centre of 
a nobly living organism, the Federal State. | know, on one 
occasion, when we met at Hyde Park to discuss the approach to 
some problem, perhaps a dozen of us, he began a little facetiously 
by saying: “Well, fellow socialists...” And I thought it not so 
facetious, really, as a sudden welling into voice of an uncon- 
scious which had been at work apprehending the nature of the 
Presidential task. 


IV 


The discipline imposed by the Presidency transforms those 
who are elevated to its central office. There can hardly be any 
position in the contemporary world which possesses quite this 
same power to penetrate personality and to shape and mould it 
to the national use. For the chief executive of the American 
Government’s vast functions is not only, in addition, the 
political chief of a victorious party, but also the chief of state of 
a great and expanding power. With the torrents of converging 
energy sweeping in upon him from the continent’s enormously 
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productive mines, farms, factories, and systems of distribution, 
he has daily to reconcile a hundred urgent interests and turn 
their energies, if he can, toward what he conceives to be the 
national good. He is required to give direction to the most 
powerful and most wilful productive machine ever known. He 
is even required to keep it going when it shows signs of faltering 
and to smooth the way for its usefulness to the world. He would 
be a strange man, indeed, who, with these demands stretching 
his capabilities, would be able to remain the same human 
creature he had been before. 

Also the President will have presided over a portentous 
political victory, as any democratic decision must be in a western 
state, and be the acknowledged disposer of many thousands of 
fates. He may not have been the political boss of his party—in 
fact, few political bosses ever reach important elective offices of 
any kind—but after his election in a nation-wide referendum, 
his prestige will be so enormous as to be almost beyond com- 
prehension. He will have had more millions of votes cast for 
him by free choice than any man ever had before. And if, to 
many of those millions of voters, he may not have been much 
known before the campaign began, when it is over, and they 
have voted for him, he will be their chosen man. Each of them 
may have—and many will have—a proprietary interest in his 
fortunes. They will wish him well because he represents their 
judgment. Such an elected hero, supported as he is by that 
massed backing, not a passive, lethargic election-day kind of 
approval, but an interfering, vocal and very active kind of 
possessiveness (as can be told by studying the White House 
mail and telegrams), can no longer be the kind of person he was 
before this deification happened to him. 

But added to the enormous powers of chief executive and of 
political leader there is the third: those of a chief of state. There 
must necessarily surround him, in this capacity, however simple 
and even shy a man he may be, the complete circumstance 
appropriate to the nation’s prestige. The ceremonial of so exalted 
an office is necessarily highly formalized—it must be if embar- 
rassing discriminations are to be prevented. And the President 
can never depart from the formality expected of him as the living 
symbol of his country’s dignity and position. His life must be 
a kind of public show, lightened a qe here and there by 
touches of his own inevitable humanity, by his pathetic attempts 
to break out of his confinement and circumvent formality— 
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never very successful and growing less and less so as he becomes 
more and more the embodiment of his responsibilities. The 
American people are inconsistent and demanding in these 
matters. They require commonness and at the same time an 
almost unattainable virtue; sympathy and humanity, but also an 
untouchable justness. 

The result of this discipline is that presidents cease to be 
human creatures at all, almost, however human they must have 
been to have had the political appeal required for election. Then 
too they must have within their minds a firmly fixed conception 
of the nation’s future which is the measure of every decision they 
may make. This is not something they may reveal, except in bits 
and patches; that would be to expose it to destruction by those 
whose interests it did not suit. Besides, like any working plan, 
it has to be changed as conditions change or as processes of 
judgment required it to be changed. It is therefore kept in the 
background. But if it does not exist it will make the life of the 
executive and politician almost impossible. He will again and 
again fall into inconsistencies; the judgments he must make 
many times a day will presently be seen to have no intelligible 
orientation. And ultimately he will lose the confidence of those 
who expect to be led against their own wills. 

For democracies do demand that kind of leadership; and in the 
American democracy only the President—the people’s own man, 
all the people’s own man—can supply it. He must persuade 
them, almost bully them, often, into doing things which they 
are most reluctant to do. They have interests, prejudices, irre- 
sponsible preferences; they ,;isten to gossip, are advised by a 
press they do not really trust, and by leaders they know to be 
incorrigibly local. They expect their President to be free from 
any interest or prejudice, to think singly of the national good, 
and to persuade them to its support. He must force the Congress, 
against its will, to do what has to be done, and he must often do 
it by raising the people—who want nothing so little as to be 
raised—against it. 

This is what the American Presidency is and what it requires 
of its incumbents. This is why it is so important to understand 
the nature of the Rooseveltian procedure and to distinguish its 
permanent elements from those which he regarded as instru- 
ments for gaining the far more important ends. 
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V 


The Presidency has not always been so demanding as it was 
in 1933. To find comparable expectations centring there it would 
be necessary to go back to Lincoln’s time, when the fatal com- 
promises written into the American Constitution faced resolution 
in an appeal to force which, it seemed, might well shatter the 
Union. It was the task of Lincoln to prevent a threatened dis- 
solution, coming through the ordeal of conflict to the establish- 
ment of a brotherhood which until then had been merely a truce 
between hostile cousins. Until the great depression, like the 
approaching Civil War with respect to union, revealed that 
capitalism was not a system at all, and finally, after its failure to 
cure its multiple fractures, demanded a new leadership, the 
Presidency had never embodied, to quite the same extent, the 
hopes and fears of the whole nation. Not even the ordeal of 
Wilson, who, drawing back from war and hating it, finally 
embraced it as the fire in which a lasting peace might be forged, 
had been so inexorable. Governor Roosevelt must, in con- 
templative moments, have shuddered at the task he faced. The 
legend has grown up that he approached it with lightheartedness 
and even a careless grace. That fiction needs only an under- 
standing look at the circumstances and at the man to be refuted. 
It is true, however, that he had a clearer conception of 
the requirements imposed by the office than any man who 
had assumed it in more than a century, and a more certain 
reliance on a strength not his own than any except perhaps 
Washington. 

One of the realities about the Presidency is that those who 
come to it have then to be educated and that this can be a very 
expensive business. It sometimes seems almost providential 
that this period has never been fatal for the nation, so clumsy and 
so irresponsible have some of the new Presidents been. If they 
have come from the legislature they have to learn that there is 
inherent in the Constitution an opposition between the Congress 
and the President which a year of off-guard appeasement may 
enable the Congress to take such advantage of that leadership 
can never be re-established. If they come from governorships, 
they are apt to be inclined toward the view that States still have 
rights; and before they recover from that they may have damaged 
the Federal power so severely as to require a decade or more of 
repair. So it goes, usually; but with Governor Roosevelt this, 
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at least, was different. He knew the instrument with which he 
had to work and he intended to use it for all it was worth. He 
was aware of the dangers of Congressional hostility; he knew 
that Cabinet members are not always trusted executive sub- 
ordinates, but are often rivals for power; he had had practical 
experience of the States’ weaknesses, and was the less apt, 
because of that, to concede them responsibilities they could no 
longer shoulder with any success; he knew that he had to be 
President of the whole nation and not only of those who had 
- voted for him. 

I could go on at some length with the advantages of this sort 
possessed by President Roosevelt which had not been possessed 
by any President before him. In spite of all this good fortune for 
the nation, however, it is well to recall that, like Lincoln, he was 
not omniscient or even always wise, that he had to find his way 
through confusing fact, conflicting counsel and inefhicient or 
disloyal administration of his policies; and that, although his 
moral view was simple and clear, the exigencies he faced were 
such that the expedients for solution had to be found in costly 
trials and errors, not all of which would even prove relevant to 
the problems they sought to solve. 

Everyone now knows how Lincoln fumbled with his problem, 
only gradually and painfully finding his way to the winning of 
the Civil War and, what was more important, the re-establish- 
ment of the Union: how one general after another failed him; 
how he had to struggle against the Congress and members of his 
Cabinet, first for the power to wage real war, and then for the 
liberty to shape its strategy toward the softening rather than 
sharpening of its issues; and how fortunate it now seems that 
he was able finally at the bloodiest battlefield of all to talk of 
“binding up a nation’s wounds”. They are not far enough yet 
from President Roosevelt for just judgment; or perhaps they 
have forgot the earlier and less happy Roosevelt for the later 
and more certain war leader. In the first conflict with depression, 
the fumbling pattern of 1860-3 was reproduced. He found no 
generals who were both dependable and always wise. More and 
more his moral plan had to be contemplated in secret because 
less and less of it could be realized. He attained a kind of victory, 
as Lincoln did, but it was far from a clean-cut or final one; and 
it might have gone to pieces if the vast digression of war had not 
swallowed up and hid all its half-failures and distressing com- 
promises. Still, with a serenity which nothing material could 
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touch, he could always re-begin. For to him expedients were 
never really heartbreaking. 

He took me with him one time to the little parish church at 
Hyde Park for a Sunday morning service. I cannot now recall 
how I happened to be alone with him that day; but I recall well 
enough why I was at Hyde Park. The National Recovery 
Administration had fallen into awful trouble. After a spectacular 
flight, the blue eagle’s plumage was torn and ragged. General 
Johnson had become a pathological problem, a temperamental, 
ranting, dangerous head of an agency so perverted and rogue- 
minded that its extinguishment seemed the only possible way to 
cut the terrible loss it represented. The President had made 
mistakes in the case. He had given the General carte blanche, had 
allowed him liberties so extravagant that no excuse seemed 
possible, and had even, in effect, disbanded the National Re- 
covery Board, his administrative control, because the General 
disliked explaining to anyone what he was up to. The President 
obviously had no one to blame but himself. And for the better 
part of a year the General had had much friendlier access to him 
than I, for instance, had had; and this was as true of all the others, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Samuel Rosenman, who knew better than 
some of us how to keep quiet when advice was not wanted. 

We had been talking all the day before, just he and I, with 
some others coming and going, about the debacle of the N.R.A. 
and about what could be done. He was frank about the mistake, 
but, of course, he could not be frank in public; that was politics. 
There had to be a relatively unembarrassing way out. I was 
trying my best to think of something; but I was not having much 
luck. One part of the problem was to dispose of the General, 
whose cantankerousness and volubility made most of the usual 
possibilities unsuitable; the other much more important part was 
determining what ought to be done about N.R.A. By this time 
it was not only offensive to those who, like myself, profoundly 
distrusted big business, however much they felt it represented 
a necessary technological advance, and felt that any partnership 
with it had to be heavily weighted on the Government side, but 
also those progressives who were against bigness in any case 
and were horrified by the very — of partnership. The 
N.R.A. could have been administered so that a great collectivism 
might gradually have come of it, so that all the enormous 
American energies might have been disciplined and channelled 
into one national effort to establish a secure basis for well-being. 
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That had been what I had had in mind in making my contribu- 
tion to the law setting it up.* But the law had also included, as 
was the New Deal fashion, the ideas of the big business-men 
themselves, who saw in the situation the possibility of a great 
super-trust, manipulating supplies, controlling prices and 
establishing narrower and narrower rules for what competition 
remained. They had no idea of admitting Government to the 
partnership except as a minor convenience and cover. General 
Johnson was Mr. Bernard Baruch’s handy man—had been for 
years—and he had run away with the whole administration. The 
President had consented to this: he had indeed shut all the rest 
of us off when we had tried to object; and he had sheltered 
General Johnson from any of the critical appraisal (except from 
a group of vociferous consumers who were allowed to register 
objections to codes through a deputy administrator) which 
might have modified the progress of N.R.A. toward complete 
fascism and allowed the necessary machinery to be set up for 
establishing the Government as the senior partner. 

He now had to get out of a bad situation as best he could. 
Talking to me was, in this instance, I suppose, a kind of purge 
by confession. By repeating to me the objections I had been 
urging as best I could for a year or more and pointing out where 
the General had got to in his absurd subservience to the busi- 
ness-men who had collected about him as deputies, code admin- 
istrators, and so on, he let me know, and through me all those 
others who thought as I did, that he had been quite wrong- 
headed and even naughtily persistent in his wrong-headedness. 
He did not say he had been as pleased as the General to see all 
the “‘fat cats”, as he called them, flocking to Washington and 
taking part in the recovery effort. He did not mention, though 
in a bitter moment I did not hesitate to point it out, that he had 
sent word to Secretary Roper, after a meeting of the Recovery 
Board (of which the Secretary of Commerce was Chairman), 
during which some criticism had been put forward, not to have 
any more such meetings. This had meant that there were thence- 
forth to be no intermediaries between the General and the 
President. It could be said after that, I told him, with more truth 
than when it had been said earlier about Mr. Raymond Moley, 
that if an appointment was wanted with the General it could only 
be had by asking the President to arrange it. 


* As I have said in The Industrial Discipline and the Governmental Arts, Columbia University 
Press, 1933. 
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The fact was, and he knew it, that no one could be blamed but 
himself; and by having me at Hyde Park for a week-end and 
asking me for ideas about getting out of the trouble he was in, 
he was making amends. I knew well enough that others were 
working at the problem too; Mr. Donald Richberg, who 
expected and wanted to succeed, Miss Perkins who wanted 
N.R.A. abandoned except for its child-labour prohibitions, and 
many others, some through me, for power-seekers are quick to 
sense the avenues to favour, and they knew from my renewed 
familiarity at the White House, and especially my week-ending 
at Hyde Park and my journeyings to Warm Springs, that I 
would very likely have something to do with shaping the resolu- 
tion of the crisis. 

I awoke on Sunday morning and lay a long time looking out 
on the fields and trees of that sweet countryside. My heart was 
as full as any heart can hold of affection for any other man. There 
was no doubt that he was too given to an artful contrivance I 
did not like, or even that he was confused about some means 
that had suddenly turned into ends—as he now saw N.R.A. had 
done—but there was also no doubt about his being essentially a 
whole, perhaps an intended, President. He was, I knew then, 
not a made President, but a born one. He came to the manipula- 
tion of powerful forces and vast interests as naturally as I did to 
the study of their incidence. He accepted into himself the collec- 
tive personality of the American people in the same way, I 
thought, looking out at the meadows, that that old oak over 
there accepted into itself the whole arrangement of Nature just 
here and now, and lorded it over the field and its creatures with 
an unmistakable, unconscious, perfectly modest majesty. No 
monarch, I thought, unless it may have been Elizabeth or her 
magnificent Tudor father, or maybe Alexander or Augustus 
Cesar, can have given quite that sense of serene presiding, of 
gathering up into himself, of really representing, a whole people. 
He had a right to his leeways, he had a right to use everyone in 
his own way, he had every right to manage and manipulate the 
palpables and impalpables. He would only do it for his country’s 
good; he was part of an ordering of affairs which had a guidance. 
He had touch with something deeper than reason, all right. That 
secure innocence, within which he could be quite naughty but 
never really bad, came of resting on a bosom broader than most 
of us ever find. 

As I started to say, 1 was going with him that morning to the 
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Sunday service. The church at Hyde Park is hardly more than a 
small, old, stone-walled, ivy-covered chapel. But it exactly suited 
the President. We had been talking in his bedroom until time to 
go—lI dressed, but he in his old sweater, with the morning papers 
scattered about, and one cigarette after another being fitted into 
the long holder he used. He was being very good, telling me 
what he meant to do in this way and that to bring the Federal 
Government into the people’s service—not that he used such 
words. What he said was “Rex, we ought to do more for the 
poorer farmers”, or “more to extend the forests”, or “build 
more dams for power’’, or “put a floor under wages”, or “make 
the planning board more effective”. The whole broad and deep 
setting of such remarks as these needed, by now, no discussion 
between us. There were a lot of things not yet done on which 
both his new people, Corcoran, Cohen, and the others, and the 
old helpers, like Mr. Berle and me, could agree well enough. 
There were a lot of them to which the other crowd would never 
agree. They were after him, I knew, to scrap N.R.A., having the 
excuse of its outrageous mishandling; but I wanted it kept. It 
could still be the industrial counterpart, I thought, of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, which, whatever its 
human defects, was rapidly knitting up American agriculture 
into a system. I would have liked to see industry become a 
system too, although not one managed by Mr. Baruch’s friends 
or any other private interest. 

He knew how all this stood well enough. And he was wonder- 
ing, I thought, whether the nation was ready to become so self- 
conscious as I suggested it might, an organism, functioning to 
plan, eliminating many of the wastes of competition, gaining the 
advantages of thought and purpose which must come from 
nationally conceived programmes of production. There was 
plenty of contrary evidence. The very thought of such a dis- 
cipline turned the stomachs of his political ranners and made 
Congressmen shudder. Theirs was a life of fantasy which they 
called realism, of caprice which they called freedom. It was 
fundamentally what had caused the breakdown which the 
President’s bold words had done something to frighten into the 
background. But they liked the nostrums to which he had 
resorted hardly better than the disease. The clamour for a 
balanced budget rose to heaven from those business-men who 
lived by its unbalance. They hated relief for the unemployed 
even though it supported an economy which they could then 
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exploit. There was no sense in them. It really did not seem as 
though a great system, with direction and purpose, could be 
established with such people still in places of power. And it 
would take inspired leadership. The President, to do it, must be 
clear in his mind and much more certain about his instruments 
than he had been. 

I knew well enough that it was doubtful whether he would 
do it. He could not yet quite see the contours of such a system. 
And there were those others, preaching the virtues of littleness 
and freedom, always nagging at him, men some of whom he 
revered, like Brandeis, some of whom he was taking for his 
working team, like Messrs. Frankfurter, Corcoran, and Cohen. 
Yet I could see that the Presidency had done its work on him. 
He saw the nation, as none of the others did, whole; he saw part 
working with part, all functioning together: the men in the 
cities, the men on the farms, the men at sea, all working for each 
other as they worked for their families. And he was the centring 
point. He could not make the nation over. He could not make it 
other than it was. He could only make it more superbly what it 
was. Moreover, he had tried an experiment. The N.R.A. was 
my kind of thing. He pointed out that I had approved his choice 
of the General to administer it, which I had. I returned that I had 
thought it would have no chance at all unless Baruch was in on it 
—hadn’t he himself reminded me that Mr. Baruch “owned sixty 
Congressmen’? And it was quite possible that the General had 
run away even from Mr. Baruch, for that gentleman was at 
least discreet. 1 pleaded, in other words, that because the experi- 
ment had gone badly it did not prove what the progressives were 
saying. It was simply not a good experiment. I begged for 
renewal—with a board for balance and sanity. This was one 
place in Government where a board was indicated. Before he 
had begun to get ready for church he had been working on that, 
trying people over in his mind, wrestling a little with his dislike 
of boards. I gave him a name or two, and he liked them. He said 
we must talk of it more, but now it was time to go. Would I go 
with him? 

We had lifted him into the back seat of the big open car—one 
of the few times I had been allowed to help. And he had patted 
the seat beside himself. I had got in and we had rolled down the 
drive to the Albany road, with the Secret Service car following 
cheerfully in the morning sunshine, and the Presidential cape 
blowing a little in the wind. We came up to the door of the 
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church; and after his usual trouble with the braces we went in. 
And he worshipped, simply and humbly, singing the hymns, 
reading the responses, listening attentively to what seemed to 
me a meaningless sermon by a young Rector. It was meaningless 
to me because I hadn’t the hang of the Episcopal ritual and did 
not know what the doctrinal issues meant on which the Rector 
dwelt. Also I was bothered a little by getting up and sitting 
down—which amused him because he had a special dispensation 
in that respect. Nevertheless, as the quiet moments came when 
the young Rector preached and I looked sideways at him, I felt 
that I had lost. I was asking too much. It was not only N.R.A., 
it was the whole organic conception of the living nation, 
equipped with institutions for foresight, conjuncture and 
balance. It was not yet time for it. He would go on performing 
what he could of this function by main cleverness and personal 
manipulation. He would still be the quarterback of a team with- 
out any other direction. He had no possessive feeling for any 
lesser objectives than those with which he was in direct touch 
here in his church—the brotherhood of man in the fathership of 
God. With anything not indicated directly to a Christian gentle- 
man he would temporize, experiment, tentatively put forward 
if it seemed to go in the right direction. But he would not give 
it or its administrators any kind of loyalty, bind himself to its 
history or their fortunes. He would not go far to persuade people 
of its desirability or risk much of his political capital to establish 
or maintain it. 

I knew that N.R.A. was done for; and I hardly expected to see 
another attempt of the sort in my lifetime. I might have been full 
of lament. But somehow what I had perceived had communi- 
cated its perspective to me and I had borrowed a little of the 
President’s equanimity. It can be imagined that this was for me 
a political event of the first importance. I had not only learned 
to understand more than I had before about a President but also 
much more about the Presidency. 


Vi 


One time, shortly after Inauguration, President Roosevelt, 
for my own good, told me a parable which I have on occasion 
repeated. I call it the parable of the truck-driver, not because of 
any intended disparagement of that profession, more because I 
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admire the toughness required to carry it on—as no doubt the 
President did too. It was intended, besides comforting me, to 
illustrate the necessarily tentative nature of essays in adminis- 
tration. I came into the President’s office one day late in the 
spring of 1933 looking, I guess, pretty tired and perhaps a little 
wan, as though things were getting to be decidedly too much for 
me, as, in fact, they were. I had been at it now since the very 
early spring of 1932, much of that time immersed in outsize 
problems quite beyond any experience I had ever had before; 
and for several months had been carrying almost the whole 
administrative burden of the old Department of Agriculture— 
while we tried to find ways of reforming it—the Secretary necess- 
atily spending most of his time on preparations for the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. I was also serving on half a dozen 
interdepartmental boards in the Secretary’s stead, the most 
important of which were the National Recovery Board and the 
Public Works Board; and I was still doing a certain number of 
jobs for the President—acting as his familiar in the now 
diminishing Brain Trust relationship. Probably, also, I was 
beginning to feel the unrestrained hammering of the press, 
which had begun almost as soon as the panic of the bank holiday 
had subsided. At any rate, I was in such a state of exhaustion or 
discouragement as to be noticeable. 

The President looked that day, as he did all through the first 
term, more leisurely in his seersuckers, and, with his good brown 
colour, healthier than any physically immobilized man had any 
right to look. The sun streamed through the doors open to the 
lawn and a breeze crept around the walls, where by now all his 
ship pictures were hung. His enormous shoulder and chest 
development fairly loomed over his almost empty desk—empty, 
that is, except for gadgets—hiding the shrunken legs below. The 
impression, too strong to miss, was one of enormous power and 
confidence. He leant back and blew out a long cone of cigarette 
smoke. “You'll have to learn,” he said, “that public life takes a 
lot of sweat; but it doesn’t need to worry you. You won’t always 
be right, but you mustn’t suffer from being wrong. That’s what 
kills people like us.” “But,” I said, “I have to make the most 
awful decisions for a guy like me. And I always have to make 
them too soon. It gets me down.” 

“Well,” he said, “if you have decisions, what do you think 
about me? And I sleep nights. I’ll tell you what you can think of. 
If you were a truck-driver, just put down in your chair, 50 per 
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cent. of your decisions would be right on average, they’d have 
to be. But you aren’t a truck-driver. You’ve had some prepara- 
tion. Your percentage is bound to be higher. So long as you keep 
it over 50 per cent. I won’t get rid of you and send for a truck- 
driver.” He laughed one of those laughs which could be heard 
all over the White House in those days and which made harassed 
people out in the waiting-room, newspaper correspondents 
lounging in the lobby, secretaries with problems they could not 
fathom, even the servants at the housekeeping look at each other 
and smile in sympathy. Those laughs echoed in the pervading 
gloom of that year from California to Pennsylvania and made 
everyone in the whole nation feel better, all except the sour 
reactionaries, who were already busy whispering that it was a 
sign of approaching mania—‘‘the lousy bastards”, as Harry 
Hopkins used to say! 

Outside, the reporters surrounded me. They knew I wouldn’t 
repeat anything the President had told me but, as Fred Storm 
said, they could always hope, couldn’t they? ““What had he been 
laughing about?” they wanted to know; and I was too enraged 
at the press by now and too conscious of its malice to dare tell 
them, as perhaps I should have done, the useful parable I had 
heard. But then, it may be that the nation, hanging on its saviour’s 
words in those days, might not have liked to hear that its servants 
in Washington, who pretended, as far as seemed congruous, to 
be infallible, were only expected by the President to be as right 
as the law of averages required—a little righter than a truck- 
driver, hauled in and put at a desk, would be. Besides, by that 
time, it had occurred to me that one of my wrong decisions 
might be more important than all my right ones. There was, 
after all, something amiss with the parable, even if it did illustrate 
the tolerance of a President who did not value any decision too 
highly. They were mostly about things which after all only 
appeared to matter at the moment. He genuinely did not worry 
lest they be taken wrongly. He had a source of detached exalta- 
tion which could not be touched by the outcome. 

This was more a feeling of the certainty of goodness than of 
being guided. He had it to do himself and he had no expectation 
of being absolved in confessional. So he kept the faith as he went 
along. He thought others ought to do it too, although he got 
enormous enjoyment out of their sins and laughed as much as 
any man at their inabilities to behave. That this applied to nations 
as well as men, those of us who served him had occasion to 
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learn. The issue of the war debts, it will be remembered, was all 
mixed up with the phenomena of the depression. If the farmers 
in Iowa were embittered about their debts to their mortgage- 
holders (whom they roughly called “the money power’), the 
French and the British were equally embittered about the debts 
they owed the United States. 

For several centuries in similar circumstances European nations 
had foreclosed on various parts of the world; but their sole 
response to repeated duns in these years was a press campaign 
in which America was pictured as Uncle Shylock. Hoover had 
been brought in 1932 to a moratorium, and before Inauguration 
a preliminary conference in Geneva was to be held to lay down 
the principles for a full-scale conference later. The Europeans 
intended to use this occasion to get their debts forgiven, and 
Messrs. E. E. Day and J. W. Williams, Mr. Hoover’s emissaries, 
were quite prepared to cede the point so that some international 
monetary stability could be reached. But President-elect Roose- 
velt in Albany had different ideas. He was, in fact, outraged. We 
were, he said, being put in a hopelessly false position. Anyone 
would think that we owed them an apology. This was not the 
naiveté of Coolidge, who, when the debts were mentioned, said, 
“Well, they hired the money, didn’t they?”’ But he could under- 
stand that both Coolidge and Hoover had been treated with 
intolerable arrogance. He meant to have things go differently. 
And if historians are puzzled still, as I understand they are, as to 
why the President that summer blew up the London Economic 
Conference when the Europeans thought they had things nicely 
fixed up with Mr. Hull, and even Mr. Moley, they might con- 
sider the President’s habit of differentiating means and ends, and 
his carelessness about the one and his adamant respect for the 
other. 

The issue of Russian recognition furnishes another illustration. 
It was to be expected that the new and moral liberal régime 
would give up the stiff and prejudiced attitude set by Secretary 
of State Hughes in Harding’s time and maintained through 
twelve Republican years. To Republicans communism as an 
economic philosophy was sinful, and they had never wavered in 
their determination that the United States should take no official 
notice of it. Even before his inauguration President Roosevelt 
had given some intimation that his attitude would be a different 
one. I noted from time to time his various remarks when the 
subject arose and I could see that this was a matter on which he 
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had very clear guidance. I naturally wondered, as in other 
instances, what it was and how he had arrived at it. After a good 
deal of waiting and watching, I arrived at what I thought was the 
answer; and from then on I -was even more interested to see 
whether I had been right. The confirmation all through was so 
ample as to be overwhelming. In this one instance I had suc- 
ceeded in working out a useful formula. I had learned from the 
hard experience of the campaign how little committed the 
President was to any economic system or device, even to one 
which might affect a whole nation. So he had toyed with the 
idea of a new national banking system, with governmentally 
dominated self-government for industry, and with national 
planning. He had been willing to have all three, as I had hoped, 
but he had approached each of them as gingerly as a cat might 
approach an oversized rodent it had cornered. He found them 
interesting to speculate about; they appealed to his highly 
developed manipulative faculties; he even worked out political 
preparations and administrative procedures. But his interest 
was that of a workman who might choose the kind of steel to go 
into a machine or the kind of fertilizer to put on a field. The steel 
or the fertilizer might have technical qualities of a fascinating 
sort, but if what was wanted was a certain result it was only 
sensible to let the wanted result dominate the choice of material 
or tool. Also the President of the United States measured or 
determined results in different terms from anyone else. They had 
first to be good for the nation and then had to be accepted by it; 
only after these criteria had been satisfied could the more 
strictly functional judgment be allowed to have its way. 

So far as I was concerned, when once I had caught on to this 
formula, I was completely satisfied, whether the decision went 
for or against the system or device I felt was necessary. What 
more could anyone ask than that the best politician, the freest 
and least prejudiced mind, and the most dedicated President 
possible to.imagine should consider his ideas. I thought at the 
time and, being stubborn, have continued to think since, that a 
determined leader could have put into operation all three of the 
devices I have mentioned (as well as others I have not); but I 
never felt in the least disgruntled about it and I never went on 
trying to arrange a situation in which he would find himself 
committed to something his judgment had gone against—an 
occupation which is one of the particular vices of cabinet mem- 
bers and others in positions of governmental importance. This 
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was a loyalty which I know—because he once told me—that 
he valued. 

I knew that Russian recognition had been tried over in his 
mind and determined on as expedient. The economic prejudices 
of his predecessors weighed not at all with him in spite of his 
progressive predilections; but there was another which did and 
which might have affected his decision except that he found it 
not to be official. That, of course, was the communist attitude 
toward religion, which he went into thoroughly with me as he 
must have with others before he made a decision. And I have 
thought since, although it did not occur to me at the time, that 
his decision was partly determined by the belief that recognition 
would be helpful to religious Russians in the various ways any 
imagination can conceive. 

It was that old experienced hand Litvinoff who was sent by 
the Politburo to negotiate when the President’s decision became 
known. What happened in the incident I am about to relate, the 
President told me himself immediately afterward (he told others 
too, for they in turn told me so). When the signatures were 
affixed and Litvinoff was about to leave, the President said to 
him: 

“There is one other thing; you must tell Stalin that the anti- 
religious policy is wrong. God will punish you Russians if you 
go on persecuting the church.” 

I ought not to put this remark in quotation marks, because I 
cannot be certain of its literal accuracy. But I am certain that it 
is almost exactly what he said. Litvinoff was taken aback. It was 
altogether unexpected. And when he thought it over he realized 
the significance of the way in which it had been put. The Presi- 
dent had not said that Russian anti-religious policy would 
alienate opinion and create diplomatic difficulties. He had said 
it would precipitate divine punishment. 

Litvinoff related this incident to others in a puzzled way. He 
spoke of it because he thought it had no diplomatic significance 
and so could be talked about: but also he was astounded and 
curious. He wound up by asking: 

“Does he really believe in God?” 

That, at least, 1 could have answered. I knew, for certain, that 
this was an end, not a means. 





THE FUTURE OF THE B.B.C. 


By JoHN CoATMAN 


Two recent publications—namely, Mr. R. H. Coase’s British 
Broadcasting and the Fabian Society’s pamphlet, The Future of 
Broadcasting—together represent an important contribution to 
the study of the organization, the practice and the objectives of 
broadcasting in this country: in short, to the study of broad- 
casting as a social technique. They are appropriately considered 
together because, although the secondary title of Mr. Coase’s 
book is a “Study in Monopoly” and he sticks resolutely to this 
one subject, whilst the Fabian pamphlet covers the whole field 
of the future organization of British broadcasting, nevertheless 
all the proposals in the Fabian pamphlet arise from consideration 
of the monopoly in British broadcasting. Indeed, The Future of 
Broadcasting, which reproduces the Fabian Society’s evidence to 
the Broadcasting Committee begins with these words: 

“These representations are based on the belief that monopoly of a medium 
of expression is harmful; that the present B.B.C. monopoly exercises far 
wider powers than were envisaged when it was first set up; and that modern 
technical developments make it both easier and more important to abolish 
monopoly in the interests of diversity and freedom of expression. 

“In particular, television and very-high-frequency transmission are 
capable of changing the situation fundamentally within the next ten years, if 
their use is planned to increase freedom and diversity instead of to entrench 
monopoly. 

“We are therefore attempting to suggest a new and better way of organiz- 
ing broadcasting and television in the future... .” 


These words pose with admirable economy the fundamental 
problem of the most efficient and the most economic and demo- 
cratic form of organization of British broadcasting, the problem 
for which the Broadcasting Committee will have to offer a 
solution upon which government and parliament will subse- 
quently have to decide. Thus, behind the Fabian Society’s 
evidence stands Mr. Coase’s massive and thoroughly objective 
and scientific examination of the origin and operation of the 
B.B.C.’s monopoly. Mr. Coase’s imposing array of fully docu- 
mented facts, together with his own strictly logical deductions 
therefrom, have made a thorough-going official enquiry into 
the reasons for establishing, and the justification for retaining 
the monopoly absolutely unavoidable, since, in the light of his 
analysis, the arguments by which it has hitherto been justified 
are no longer valid. 
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We said above that Mr. Coase’s book and the Fabian pamphlet 
represent an important contribution to the study of British 
broadcasting as a social technique. It is significant, and character- 
istic of our whole attitude towards the social techniques, which, 
in their modern forms and functions are the offspring of applied 
science, that the study of their scientific bases has vastly out- 
stripped the study of their social, cultural, and political impact. 
Broadcasting is an outstanding proof of the truth of this state- 
ment. Compared with the research into the technical sides of 
broadcasting, the study of its social impact—in fact, of the whole 
of its “human” side—has been meagre indeed. The United 
States lead easily in this field. The past ten years have seen the 
publication of a number of books and reports, private, academic, 
and official, treating of various aspects of broadcasting as a social 
technique. The Federal Communications Commission, for 
example, have set an admirable example in this respect. It is a 
matter of great regret that such publications of the F.C.C. as 
their “Blue Book” of 1946 on The Public Service Responsibility of 
Broadcast Licensees or their Report on Chain Broadcasting of 1941, 
to mention only these two, are not better known and more 
generally available in this country. They show how close and 
continuous is the American Government’s interest in the pro- 
gramme policies of the broadcasting networks and stations in 
the United States, quite apart from its interest in the growth and 
operations of the monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic organiza- 
tions, and the economic aspects of broadcasting as shown in the 
F.C.C’s An Economic Study of Standard Broadcasting, published 
in 1947. Again, such bodies as the National Association of 
Broadcasters, the Broadcast Measurement Bureau, and the 
National Opinion Research Center, not to mention the many 
independent associations of listeners and local “radio councils”, 
have all published valuable reports. Finally, nearly four hundred 
American universities and colleges have academic courses on 
many aspects of broadcasting which have resulted in a number of 
publications, some of which are of genuine value. Books by 
individuals are numerous and some of them are first-class 
contributions to social science. 

There is nothing in this country to compare with the above. 
The Sykes, Crawford, and Ullswater Committee reports do not 
represent anything like the sustained study of the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural effects of broadcasting which we find in 
the reports of the F.C.C., the Senate Inter-State Commerce 
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Commission, and the enquiries of committees of individual State 
Legislatures in America. This is no criticism of the British com- 
mittees and their distinguished chairmen. These were appointed 
for ad hoc and specific purpose, whereas the F.C.C. is a permanent 
body with great powers and wide functions and an annual 
budget of over six and a quarter million dollars. A significant 
commentary on our lack of interest hitherto in the social aspects 
of broadcasting is provided by Mr. Coase’s account of the fate 
of the Middlesbrough Corporation’s Bill of 1933 in which the 
Corporation sought, among other objects, to run a relay ex- 
change and to use the electricity mains to distribute the pro- 
grammes. Opposition to the Bill centred chiefly on these 
proposals and led to its rejection by the House of Commons, 
where the majority objected to any extension of municipal 
trading. But opposition to the Bill was based also on Lord 
Reith’s major principle of the necessity of the B.B.C.’s monopoly 
in order to ensure “balanced” programmes—that is, pro- 
grammes which should cater for all tastes and should, moreover, 
be politically “neutral”. This was, surely, an occasion for a 
searching enquiry into the social impact of broadcasting, and, 
consequently, into its organization and control. But apparently 
this question never arose, nor indeed was there any constitutional 
and technically equipped body such as the F.C.C. in existence 
to carry out such an enquiry. Thus, apart from a few historical- 
descriptive books, some articles of weight in the B.B.C. Quarterly 
contributed by outside students of broadcasting, like Sir 
Ernest Barker, Mr. Coase’s articles in Economica, and articles in 
the Political Quarterly, the Economist, and the New Statesman, the 
study of this important side of broadcasting has been neglected 
in this country. Incidentally, it is surely high time that serving 
members of the B.B.C. were allowed to publish scholarly and 
objective critiques of broadcasting—in fact, be put on the same 
footing as university teachers in this respect. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Beveridge Committee’s 
report will greatly improve our record in regard to the study of 
broadcasting as a social technique, or that the B.B.C.’s monopoly 
will form the central subject of the report, because it cannot be 
too often repeated that the Fabian Society’s pamphlet is right in 
its assumption, both implicit and express, that the whole problem 
of the organization and the control of British broadcasting is 
essentially the problem of whether the monopoly of the B.B.C. 
should be continued. If the Committee decides that the monopoly 
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shall be continued, then the problem of organization is reduced 
to one of limited scope and difficulty, but if it recommends and 
parliament agrees that the monopoly shall go, then indeed the 
problem of B.B.C. organization becomes a somewhat com- 
plicated one, involving technical, economic, social, and political 
factors of some difficulty. We cannot, of course, anticipate what 
the Committee will say, but two things can be said without fear 
of contradiction. The first is that Mr. Coase’s book has lifted the 
discussion of monopoly versus competition on to a new plane, 
for he has proved that the arguments, whether of technicalities, 
of programme policy, or of economy and efficiency in administra- 
tion, on which the monopoly has hitherto been justified, are not 
in fact conclusive. Indeed, one of the outstanding merits of his 
book is his demonstration that none of the previous committees 
of enquiry, the Sykes, Crawford, and Ullswater Committees, has 
ever questioned the monopoly. They have taken it for granted. 
Mr. Coase shows that the monopoly came into existence in the 
first place owing to reasons of administrative convenience for the 
Post Office, that the other arguments for its justification were 
developed subsequently, and that they became widely, and indeed 
automatically received as the result of Lord Reith’s dominant 
personality and his impressive advocacy of the monopoly as the 
only system by which the highest standards in broadcasting 
could be guaranteed and the “balance of programmes” attained 
and retained. The second thing is that during the last fifteen 
years or so, and particularly since the debate in Parliament in 
July 1946, the question of monopoly versus competition in 
British broadcasting has overshadowed all other questions, for 
the reason which we have already given—namely, that the whole 
system of organization and control of British broadcasting is a 
derivative of this master question. It is for these reasons that we 
believe that the problem of the monopoly will be the major 
theme of the Beveridge Committee’s report, since, unlike 
previous committees of enquiry, it can no longer take the 
monopoly for granted, and, with Lord Beveridge as its Chair- 
man, there is every reason to believe that the Committee will 
produce a document of high, if not indeed epoch-making, 
importance for students of the social sciences generally. 

The more deeply one studies Mr. Coase’s book the more 
impressed one becomes with the wide scope of his survey and 
the deep penetration of his analysis of the problem of monopoly. 
Not only has he traversed the technical, the programme policy, 
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and the administrative arguments by which the monopoly is 
justified, and, moreover, traversed them in the best of all possible 
ways, by a recital of proved and fully documented facts, but he 
has also completely shattered the case of those who argue that 
a monopoly of broadcasting exercised by a public corporation 
is a democratic form of organization, whereas any other form, 
and particularly any form of sponsored or commercial broad- 
casting, would be undemocratic. He does this in Chapters IV 
and V, where he shows conclusively that the obstruction of the 
development of wire broadcasting and foreign commercial 
broadcasting arose simply from the desire to “prevent British 
listeners from hearing programmes which did not conform to 
the programme policy of the British Broadcasting Corporation’. 
These two chapters should be studied very carefully indeed, for 
they are crucial to the question of whether the monopoly is or is 
not a democratic form of organization. 

Thus, when we have stripped this subject of all the confusing 
and disguising trappings of ideologies, vested interests, and sheer 
prejudices and misconceptions which it has collected during the 
past quarter of a century, we see clearly that the problem pre- 
sented by it is the fundamental problem of all organizations for 
public service, whether they take the form of government 
departments or of the B.B.C. and its sister public corporations. 
It is the old problem of function and structure. Given the 
functions to be performed, what is the best instrument for the 
purpose? We must decide what we want to do and then we must 
organize our instruments and activities accordingly. Here we 
come to a vital question, which, it is earnestly to be hoped, the 
Beveridge Committee and parliament will both ask and answer. 
The question is ““What do we want the B.B.C. to do for us?” 
This is a question which very few, if indeed any, could answer 
without the most careful thought. The answer to this question 
goes far deeper than is generally recognized, for the B.B.C. of 
the Beveridge Committee has hardly anything in common with 
the B.B.C. of the Ullswater Committee. It is a different thing, 
different not only in size and complexity of organization, but in 
its very nature and in its functions and objectives. In short, it 
differs in kind from the B.B.C. of 1935. The Fabian pamphlet 
does well to draw attention to this dominant fact by pointing out 
that “The original Chartered Corporation had a function totally 
different from that of the present-day B.B.C.”’, since “‘broadcasts 
specifically addressed to other countries were not in the picture 
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nor was television, and the possibilities of very high-frequency 
transmission had not yet been opened up”. This was still the 
position at the time of the Ullswater enquiry. But even this does 
not bring us to the heart of the matter. It is doubtful whether 
more than a very few in 1922 foresaw the rise of broadcasting 
as a social technique, as one of the determinants, that is, of 
opinion, of standards of taste, of intellectual values, and, in short, 
of the pattern of social life generally. Assuredly, nobody foresaw 
its monstrous perversion in the hands of the rulers of author- 
itarian states into a poison gas of the mind and spirit. None also, 
in the beginning, could have foreseen the rise of. broadcasting as 
an instrument of power politics and war. We are at the present 
moment engaged in a war which is none the less real warfare 
because it is being fought largely by means of radio transmitters 
for the occupation and control of men’s minds as a prior move 
to the occupation of their homelands and the control of their 
bodies. In the radio war, this country is the major protagonist of 
the western powers, and the B.B.C-. is its instrument. What have 
these things to do with the purposes for which the chartered 
company was granted a monopoly in 1922? Add to all this the 
new and still mostly unknown impact of television and the use 
of the very high frequencies, and we see clearly how urgent is 
the need for thinking most earnestly over the answer to our 
question, ““What do we want the B.B.C. to do for us?” as a 
necessary preliminary to ‘answering the question, “What sort of 
B.B.C. are we to have?” 

Surely we want the B.B.C. to become once more the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, broadcasting to the people of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. It can no longer be merely a 
medium of entertainment and instruction, as it was in the years 
between 1922 and 1935. For good and all, it is a social technique, 
a fact which, incidentally, must have a decisive influence on the 
organization of the B.B.C. of the future. Rightly, in our opinion, 
does the Fabian pamphlet demand the “hiving off” of television 
from sound broadcasting. In its formative stages television 
should and must have its own separate organization, policy, and 
finance, however this latter may be supplied. It is a rival to 
sound broadcasting—how dangerous a rival nobody can say 
with certainty—and that being so, it must not be cramped and 
stultified by being under the control of the organization for 
sound broadcasting. This is no attack on the latter, whose 
authorities have shown generosity and imagination in the 
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development of this form of radio, and have made it, like their 
sound broadcasting, the best of its kind in the world. The 
trouble is in the inherent rivalry of the two forms, and to the 
practical arguments for separation, which are many and strong, 
is added the irrefutable claim of equity. 

The Fabian pamphlet demands also the “hiving off” of over- 
seas broadcasting from home broadcasting, but this is not 
enough. The whole business of overseas broadcasting should be 
examined throughout. It falls into three broad divisions. These 
are, first, the propaganda and counter-propaganda broadcasting 
directed to the “iron curtain countries”, and, generally, in reply 
to Soviet propaganda elsewhere. Next there is the broadcasting 
of general programmes to foreign countries, and, finally, 
broadcasting to the countries of the Commonwealth. This 
subject demands an article to itself, so here we are necessarily 
confined to a series of dogmatic statements. The B.B.C. ought 
not to be doing propaganda broadcasting. In the first place, by 
doing so it becomes an instrument of the government, with 
consequences which affect every one of its actions, whether in 
home or overseas broadcasting. But, what is more immediately to 
the point, Soviet propaganda broadcasting is conceived and 
worked as an operation of war, with all the concentration of force, 
unity of direction, and singleness of purpose which mark the 
operations of physical warfare. The men who make the decisions 
of policy and accept their consequences control the broadcasting. 
Compared with this, the B.B.C.’s propaganda broadcasting, 
although it is conducted with skill and imagination, is like an 
amateur in the ring with a professional champion. As for the 
direct transmissions to foreign and Commonwealth countries, 
the burden of proof is on the B.B.C. to show that these are heard 
by enough listeners to make it worth while to employ thousands 
of persons and spend millions of money a year on them. The 
object of this ambitious broadcasting is admirable, but this 
country’s economic position does not warrant such an expendi- 
ture of money and first-class manpower to secure highly specula- 
tive ends which, in any case, could be better attained by bilateral 
and multilateral exchanges of transcription services, especially 
since the forthcoming development of jet commercial aircraft 
will render negligible the delay involved in sending discs or other 
recordings from country to country. For overseas broadcasting, 
therefore, the proposal should be “propaganda to the govern- 
ment, other overseas broadcasting to the transcription service’. 
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Incidentally, this second half of the proposal would release a 
number of wavelengths, including one long and two medium 
waves, since the government propaganda would be done on 
short waves by means of news bulletins, highly factual talks, and 
instructions conveyed to underground groups by Morse, whilst 
the B.B.C.’s transcription programmes could be picked up—by 
those who dared—in iron curtain countries bordering on the 
countries which reproduced them. 

This is important in view of the necessarily extensive re- 
organization of British broadcasting if the monopoly goes. We 
shall have a choice between three different systems, since state- 
operated broadcasting is ruled out ex hypothesi. These three 
systems are the American system, the Canadian and Australian 
system of “B.B.C.”, and commercial organizations operating 
side by side, and, finally, competitive broadcasting by independ- 
ent chartered corporations. Support for the American system is 
negligible. The Australian or Canadian system is technically 
possible, but would have the serious, and, in the present state of 
public and parliamentary opinion, almost certainly fatal objection 
that it would destroy the regions. Nevertheless, in view of the 
strong support for sponsored programmes as revealed by the 
Gallup polls, this alternative cannot be dismissed without some 
consideration, although, strangely, the Fabian pamphlet states 
that the only known alternative to the public service basis for 
broadcasting and television “is commercial broadcasting, by 
which is meant broadcasting financed wholly or partly by 
advertisers”. With the third possible solution—namely, com- 
petitive broadcasting by independent chartered corporations— 
we come to the solution which would probably best serve this 
country. Now, the essence of a system of competing corpora- 
tions is that they shall in fact compete, and this means that each 
must be able to cover the whole country. This brings us up 
against technical conditions which limit the number of corpora- 
tions able to cover the whole country to two, because each 
corporation will have to have a long wave and a medium wave 
at its disposal, as the Light Programme now has. By inter- 
national agreement, this country has two long wavelengths and 
thirteen medium wavelengths, but, as we have seen, of these 
one long and two medium wavelengths can be obtained from 
the overseas Services for Home broadcasting. But the Fabian 
suggestion for two corporations, one to broadcast a national 
and the other local and regional programmes, will not serve 
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the purposes of competition, since the local and regional pro- 
grammes could only be heard locally and regionally and the 
present position would be retained in essence. The proposals for 
separate Welsh and Scottish corporations would merely mean 
granting autonomy to two regional organizations which would 
have neither money nor other resources nor wavelengths to 
compete with the national programme. On the other hand, under 
two northern and southern corporations competing over the 
whole country the regions would find a large measure of real 
autonomy, and, above all, opportunity to contribute directly and 
extensively to the broadcasting of the whole nation. 

To sum up, these two publications have brought the subject 
of the B.B.C.’s monopoly squarely before the bar of parlia- 
mentary and public opinion. The B.B.C. itself has become, 
through lack of any permanent constitutional arbiter such as the 
F.C.C, is in American broadcasting, an uneasy and uneconomic 
agglomeration of incompatible entities and activities, is potenti- 
ally so powerful, and has been invested with such functions as 
to make ultimate state control and some form of totalitarianism 
in the vitally important field of radio inevitable unless it is 
divided into its natural divisions. If this is done, then the B.B.C. 
can become once more the British Broadcasting Corporation, 


and the problem of its future organization becomes a straight- 
forward problem of structure and function, with the question 
of monopoly or competition decisive in the final arrangements 
as to both structure and function. 





THE COLD WAR IN AMERICA 
By Davip C. WrittAms 


AMERICANS are not alone in their preoccupation with 
communists in their midst. The Canadian Government has for 
years banned the Communist Party as such, although it has 
permitted its reappearance as the Labour Progressive Party. 
The Australian and South African Governments propose to 
abolish the party in fact as well as in name. Even in Britain a 
formal purge of the Civil Service has been under way since 
March, 1948, and what opposition there has been to the purge 
has virtually collapsed as a result of the Fuchs case. 

Although American measures against the Communist Party 
have not yet gone to the lengths suggested in Australia and 
South Africa, it is only natural that they should attract more of 
the world’s attention. For one thing, the campaign against the 
communists in the United States has been louder and more 
spectacular than anywhere else. It has reached the stage where 
the Secretary of State of the most powerful nation on earth has 
been accused by a responsible leader of the Opposition of being 
“a bad security risk”. 

Further, the scope of the campaign against communists in 
America appears to be without precedent. Attention has been 
focused recently on the attacks launched by Senator McCarthy 
against the State Department. But this is only one of many 
fronts on which communists or alleged communists are being 
hunted. The lower branch of Congress, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has its special Committee on Un-American Activities; 
ten Hollywood script-writers are about to go to prison for 
refusing to answer questions by the Committee as to whether 
they were members of the Communist Party. The Administra- 
tion is taking action along a number of important lines. Eleven 
members of the Executive Committee of the American Com- 
munist Party are appealing to the Supreme Court against prison 
sentences imposed upon them for “conspiring to teach and ad- 
vocate the overthrow of the United States Government by force 
and violence’, as a result of a prosecution initiated against them 
under the Smith Act of 1940 by the Attorney-General. Foreign- . 
born trade union leaders suspected of being communists are 
being deported; if, like Mr. Harry Bridges, they have become 
citizens, they are being prosecuted for perjury because, in the 
process of obtaining citizenship, they have denied that they were 
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communists. The loyalty of every civil servant, however un- 
important or unrelated to security his position may be, is being 
investigated; something like two hundred have been dismissed, 
and several times that number have resigned. 

Harrying the communists is becoming a nation-wide mania. 
A gtowing number of state legislatures are acting against the 
communists, and the purge has spread rapidly among state 
colleges and universities. Some privately-endowed universities 
have also succumbed to pressure from within or without. 
Industrial undertakings have been affected, particularly if they 
ate performing any work for Government departments. A 
drastic purge of communists is under way in the trade union 
movement, stimulated by the provision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
that unions cannot avail themselves of the facilities of the 
National Labour Relations Board unless their officers have 
sworn, under oath, that they are not communists. In some unions 
which operate under “‘closed shop” contracts, communists have 
been expelled from membership and thus been prevented from 
earning a.living at their trade. Apart from all organized forms of 
action, persons charged with being communists incur the 
spontaneous anger of the communities in which they live. One 
of the State Department officials accused by Senator McCarthy 
complained that, even before he had had a chance to reply, the 
life of his family had been made miserable by abusive letters and 
telephone calls. 

There seems to be an almost ludicrous disproportion between 
all this furore and its cause. The American Communist Party 
has always been one of the weakest in the world, in comparison 
to the size of the nation in which it functions. Its current mem- 
bership is 55,000, and is decreasing. There is not a single com- 
munist in elective public office anywhere in America. At the 
peak of its electoral strength, in 1932, the party won only 103,000 
votes for its Presidential candidate. 

Factors peculiar to America, and to the American Communist 
Party itself, account in some measure for the passions which 
communism has aroused. There is first the fact that the Ameri- 
cans are not a homogeneous people, but an amalgam, and by no 
means yet a perfect one, of several races and many nationalities 
and religions. At critical stages in their history, Americans have 
had to face the difficulties created by disaffection among large 
minorities—the “Tories”, or loyalists, in the Revolutionary 
War, the “copperheads”, or Southern sympathizers, in the 
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Civil War, and many German-Americans in the two world wars. 
“Un-British”, in the context of a community as cohesive as 
Britain, is a term of contempt; “Un-American” has always 
smacked of treason. The Communist Party inherits the fear and 
hatred with which Americans have generally regarded people 
who appear to put their loyalty to some other nation above their 
loyalty to the United States. 

At the present stage of the cold war, the Soviet Union seems 
to many Americans an internal as well as an external challenge. 
By its mere existence, it is a standing reminder that capitalism is 
not the only successful form of economic organization. In spite 
of their wealth and strength, Americans seem to suffer from a 
lack of confidence in their much-advertised “way of life”. When 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, speaks of the communists and their friends “ gnawing 
away like termites at the very foundations of American society” 
he admits by implication grave doubts as to the stability of that 
society. American business-men are constantly declaring the 
superiority of free enterprise to communism, yet at the same 
time they seem to regard communism as a doctrine so fatally 
seductive that young people must at all costs be shielded from it. 

One must not neglect, either, the profound alienation of 
“intellectuals” from the rest of Americans, much deeper than 
it is in Britain. Intelligent and sensitive Americans tend to be 
repelled by the commercial, pragmatic, militantly “low-brow” 
cast of American life. Some of them become communists or 
fellow-travellers, not out of admiration of Russia, but from 
antagonism to ‘America, For their part, many of the more 
primitive type of Americans seem to think that intelligence is a 
half-way post to communism. The intelligent person doubts 
and questions, even takes an interest in “foreiga’”’ ideas; these 
are danger signs. Hence much of Mr. Acheson’s unpopularity 
arises from his obvious intelligence and good breeding, which 
excites anger and suspicion—““This pompous diplomat in 
striped pants, with a phony British accent’’, as Senator McCarthy 
expressed it. 

The party has undoubtedly added to its own unpopularity 
by the tactics it has adopted or been driven to adopt. It has 
always been difficult, and often impossible, for an individual to 
admit being a communist and retain his standing in his commun- 
ity, or even earn his living. The result is that few, aside from the 
full-time paid officials, do acknowledge their membership. The 
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party is like an iceberg, with only its officers and a handful of 
people of independent means visible above water. 

This situation has continued for so long that the party has 
become fully adapted to working in the shadows. Its hidden 
battalions can be most effectively deployed for permeating and 
infiltrating various areas of American life. When the C.1.O. was 
being established, many secret communists volunteered as 
organizers, and established strongholds in the trade union 
movement which are only now being reduced. Many communists 
came to Washington in the early years of the New Deal; there 
is reason to believe that party officials took care to keep posted 
about suitable openings, and saw to it that the appropriate 
candidates came forward. If a communist secured promotion 
and was in a position where he had some voice in future appoint- 
ments, he arranged for other communists to be hired. In this 
way, and taking advantage of the looseness or lack of civil 
service regulations, some Government offices were rather 
thoroughly “colonized”. The staff of the National Labour 
Relations Board was in its early years heavily infiltrated by 
communists, and this was a great party asset in the trade union 
field. The tremendous expansion of old and new Government 
agencies during the war afforded the communists a golden 
opportunity, of which they took full advantage. Promoting each 
other with enthusiasm whenever they got a foothold, they rose 
to surprising levels in General Clay’s administration in Germany 
before they were forced out. 

In the political field, permeation was rather less successful. 
Nevertheless, communists have for a time controlled some local 
organizations of the Democratic Party, and even one state 
organization. They still control the American Labour Party, 
which at one time appeared to hold a balance of powér position 
in New York State. Not a few Congressmen have engaged 
secretaries who seemed willing to work all hours for a very 
reasonable salary, and have quietly dismissed them when they 
awoke to the use that was being made of their positions. Com- 
munists on the staff of Congressional committees have more 
than once affected the course of their investigations. Even lead- 
ing figures in President Roosevelt’s Administration were 
extraordinarily naive in this respect. Mr. Harold Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior in Roosevelt’s Cabinet, and Mr. James Roosevelt, 
the President’s eldest son and secretary, both accepted highly- 
paid posts in the Independent Citizens’ Committee of the Arts, 
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the Sciences, and the Professions, one of the numerous satellite 
organizations of the party, only to resign when they realized 
what company they were keeping. 

This is a remarkable record of success in “boring from 
within’’. It must be remembered, of course, that during all this 
period the Communist Party, small as it was, was the largest and 
most effective organization of the American left. For most New 
Dealers, President Roosevelt himself took the place of any 
organization. The socialists were much weaker, and handicapped 
themselves further by their stubborn insistence on standing aloof 
from the New Deal, while the communists exploited all the 
opportunities it offered. They used their power without mercy 
against their competitors in the trade union movement and non- 
communist leftists in general. People who got in the way, how- 
ever good their intentions, found themselves labelled as “‘Jew- 
baiters”, ““Negro-baiters”, and even “‘fascists”’. Guilt by associa- 
tion was a technique the communists discovered before their 
opponents. In understanding the extreme bitterness with which 
many American trade unionists and socialists of various sorts 
regard the communists, one must make allowance for the effects 
of having been, over a considerable period of years, a persecuted 
minority. 

Aside from enduring bitterness and suspicion, little remains 
from these years of mole-like burrowing. Communists in 
Government service have severed their connections with the 
party, resigned, or been dismissed in the purges of recent years. 
They are in process of being ousted from their remaining 
strongholds in the trade union movement. Mr. Henry Wallace’s 
Progressive Party, once so promising, has suffered crippling 
setbacks, largely because the communists insisted upon it toeing 
the party line too obviously. Recently, they have permitted the 
Progressive Party to show some independence—for example, 
by defending the civil rights of Trotskyists as well as com- 
munists—but the change of heart has probably come too late. 

No one can be quite sure, however, that the communists do 
not retain some position of influence in the government appar- 
atus which they secured in their palmier days. When Democratic 
Senators remained silent so long while Senator McCarthy was 
attacking the State Department, their very human reason was 
the fear that, even if by mere accident, McCarthy might have hit 
upon one or more surviving communists. Now that it seems 
apparent that he holds no winning cards in his hand, he is being 
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effectively counter-attacked. President Truman, who has always 
backed up Mr. Acheson, has now sought to raise the level of 
public discussion. In a speech to the Federal Bar Association, he 
put forward his own three-point programme for checking 
communism: 


“One, we are strengthening our own defences and aiding free nations in 
other parts of the world so that we and they can effectively resist communist 
aggression. 

“Two, we are working to improve our democracy so as to give further 
proof, both to our own citizens and to people in other parts of the world, 
that democracy is the best system of government that men have yet devised. 

“Three, we are working quietly but effectively, without headlines or 
hysteria, against communist subversion in this country, wherever it appears, 
and we are doing this within the framework of the democratic liberties we 
cherish.” 


The present indications are that, unless some new case of 
communist espionage turns up to reawaken public interest, the 
President’s view of the matter will prevail. Aside from the com- 
munists and their friends, most progressive Americans would 
heartily endorse it. But they feel that the third point, in par- 
ticular, needs constant attention to see that essential American 
freedoms are not sacrificed in the search for communists. The 
third annual convention of Americans for Democratic Action, 
the leading organization of the non-communist left in America, 
recently approved the following declaration: 


“We recognize the right of the Government to require loyalty to free 
institutions as a qualification for public employment. However, on the basis 
of the experience of past years, we are convinced that the crude and in- 
discriminate methods by which wholesale loyalty investigations of Americans 
have been conducted have done the country more harm than good. We 
continue to recognize the necessity for guarding truly vulnerable agencies 
from the activities of communists or fascists whose divided loyalties render 
them untrustworthy in security-sensitive positions. Accordingly, we 
propose the following: 

“1. Loyalty tests should be eliminated in those agencies and positions 
which do not clearly affect national security. 

“2. Loyalty tests for security agencies or security-sensitive positions must 
guarantee every individual the full right and opportunity to defend himself. 
No organization or individual should be adjudged disloyal without a fair 
hearing, based on specific written charges and disclosed evidence, confronta- 
tion of accusers, a full opportunity to be represented by counsel and to 
examine and cross-examine witnesses, and adequate provision for appeal. 
Responsible Government officials must, however, be permitted to reassign 
citizens in security-sensitive jobs, pending the outcome of just and careful 
investigation.” 
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The safeguards demanded by A.D.A. are, therefore, rather 
more strict than those provided in the British loyalty purge. 
Experience shows that this is necessary; since respect for civil 
liberties is not nearly so much a part of the pattern of American 
life as it is of British, laws must provide much of the protection 
which custom affords in Britain. 

Mr. Joseph Rauh, Jr., the Chairman of the A.D.A. National 
Executive, has had a great deal of experience with the Govern- 
ment’s loyalty programme. When Mr. William Remington, an 
official of the Department of Commerce, was charged before 
the Un-American Activities Committee with being a communist 
and dismissed from his job, Mr. Rauh took up his case and led 
the lengthy legal battle which brought him exoneration, re- 
instatement, and a substantial award of damages against his 
accuser, one of the numerous ex-communists who have become 
more or less professional witnesses. 

Since then, Mr. Rauh has written widely on the injustices 
of the Government’s procedures. The Attorney-General, for 
instance, has published a list of organizations presumed to be 
disloyal. In addition to the Communist Party, it includes such 
utterly harmless organizations as the various splinters of the 
Trotskyist movement. The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee was refused a hearing by the Supreme Court in its effort 
to have its name stricken from the list. Some of the organizations 
listed, like the North American Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy, drew support from people who hardly knew what 
a communist was. Mr. Rauh remarks: “A dollar given to the 
Spanish Loyalists thirteen years ago has, in actual practice, set 
the whole machinery of the loyalty investigation in motion.’ 

President Truman has stipulated that membership in or 
support of an organization on the Attorney-General’s list is not 
to be used as a sole criterion of guilt, but should merely be taken 
into account along with other circumstances. In actual practice, 
administrative agencies tend to play safe by abiding strictly by 
the list. The legal staff of the E.C.A. has interpreted the legisla- 
tion under which it was established as barring from employment 
anyone who was ever a member of any organization now on the 
Attorney-General’s list. The Navy has added a further refine- 
ment. Until recently, all applicants for enlistment were required 
to sign an oath swearing that they had listed the names and 
addresses of everyone whom they had met, socially or otherwise, 
at gatherings which in their opinion were sponsored by any 
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organization on the Attorney-General’s list. A new host of 
informers was shaping up under this “stool-pigeon”’ clause, 
which was finally dropped after strong protests from A.D.A. 
and other interested groups. 

In spite of such minor setbacks, the probings and pryings of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigations proceed ever more widely 
and deeply. The funds allotted to it in next year’s national budget 
are almost ten times the $6,000,000 it spent in 1939, when the 
danger of Nazi spies was at its height. As the testimony in the 
Coplon case revealed, F.B.I. agents deem themselves privileged 
to violate Federal laws, such as that against wire-tapping, when- 
ever they find it convenient for their investigations. The names 
of millions of American citizens are already included in the 
F.B.I. files, with details of their personal habits and morals as 
well as their political views. One of the most unfortunate results 
of the McCarthy affair is the added prestige it has given to the 
F.B.I. and its Director, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. Because he has 
denied some of the more extravagant charges of Senator Mc- 
Carthy, many Senators who should know better have extolled 
him as a defender of American democracy. Actually, the ceaseless 
expansion of the F.B.I. bureaucracy is a much greater danger 
than occasional eruptions in Congress. 

At the moment, it is hard to see where this will end. Perhaps 
the. most encouraging development is that, as the quest for 
informers continues, it is arousing indignation among many 
quite apolitical Americans. A sign of this was Mr. Bernard De 
Voto’s article, “Due Notice to the F.B.1.”’, in Harper’s Magazine 
(October, 1949). Charging that F.B.I. agents were helping to 
divide the country between “the hunters and the hunted”, Mr. 
De Voto urged his readers to refuse to answer F.B.I. questions 
“except in open court, under oath, and before witnesses”’. 
“T like a country”, Mr. De Voto said, “where it’s nobody’s 
damned business what anyone reads, what he thinks, who he 
has cocktails with. . . . We had that kind of a country only a 
little while ago, and I’m for getting it back.” 





CONSCRIPTION: A DEFENCE 
By Wooprow Wyatt, M.P. 


Is Conscription undesirable pet se? 


IF the question is answered affirmatively, further discussion 
of the subject is unnecessary although many who do so answer 
it carry the argument into spheres far different from the starting 
point. The pacifist is against conscription for the same reason 
that he dissociates himself so violently from war. Compelling 
people to learn the arts of war in time of peace must be anathema 
to him. The libertarian may be against it because he thinks 
military training too great an interference with liberty when the 
urgency of war is lacking. The liberty lost to the individual is 
not offset by the possible, though doubtful, preservation of 
liberty for the whole community in the event of war. The 
economist may be against it because he believes that the military 
insurance obtained is insufficient compensation for the loss of 
industrial efficiency and drain on the labour supply caused by 
conscription. The moralist may be against it because he is con- 
vinced that the armed forces are injurious to the morals of the 
young and tender. 

For the pacifist there is no counter-argument, but for the 
others there are several. If liberty is to be highly priced, then it 
is worth some sacrifices, if only as a reminder of its importance. 
Compulsory military service is one way in which all citizens can 
make their contribution to the liberty of the community as a 
whole—the paying of taxes is another. The fact that all have a 
share in bearing arms tends more to preserve liberty than damage 
it. To allow the defence of a country to remain entirely with an 
élite and highly paid few is to make easier the path of dictator- 
ship. The concept of public service is a good one. It does no 
harm to anyone to have to lend a full service to the state for a 
short period in his life. For the individual there is much to be 
gained. It has always been remarkable that the working class 
have inclined in this country to shield their children much more 
than the parents of other classes. The life of the working class 
may be tough in many ways, but as children a protective shelter 
is put around them, diminishing self-reliance and independence. 
Precisely to avoid that, middle and upper-middle class parents 
have for long paid substantial sums to have their children edu- 
cated away from home. Life in a community has many advantages. 
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Those advantages are secured for everyone free of charge 
by conscription. The working-class youth learns a great deal 
more about the world than he knew before. Both secure wider 
experiences, particularly if posted overseas at any time during 
their service. 

The moralist may be perturbed by stories of troops consort- 
ing with German women and the like. Those stories are usually 
much exaggerated. The morality of soldiers is not of a lower 
standard than that of other groups. It may be, because of con- 
stant supervision and rules about being in barracks by a fixed 
time, slightly higher. At any rate, the conscript engaging in 
amorous pursuits in another land is not likely to come to any 
more harm than he would doing exactly the same thing in the 
back alleys of an industrial town in England. Moral standards in 
their broadest sense are probably improved as a result of the 
awareness of belonging to a community. 

Educationally, very little harm is done. There are elaborate 
atrangements which permit of deferments of the period of 
setvice if desired. Anyone doing a long course of study which 
would suffer if a year and a half were taken out of the middle of 
it has no difficulty in postponing his military service until he has 
completed his study. Universities probably gain from the fact 
that many of their new entrants are young men who have spent 
some time out in the world after leaving their public or second- 
aty schools. One of the strongest criticisms of the universities 
before the war was that so many of the undergraduates were too 
immature to profit from what the universities had to offer. A 
period of military service induces more stability without crushing 
initiative, gaiety and verve. 

The most serious argument against conscription is that it 
interferes with the economy of the country. Obviously, the 
complete removal of a young man from his job for a year and a 
half has an effect both on him and his employer. Many employers 
are reluctant to train young men for particular jobs because of the 
break in training involved and for fear that they would not 
return once their military service is over. Equally, employees are 
reluctant to undertake such training. Much of the difficulty is 
got over by the deferment system for apprentices, but this does 
not cover forms of training which do not strictly amount to 
trade or craft apprenticeship. Roughly, at a time when labour is 
short, 170,000 men are taken away from industry each year. 
Although this is an appreciable number it is not alarming when 
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considered against the total of some 20 million people at work. 
Even if conscription were done away with altogether, not much 
manpower would be saved to industry, because more volunteer 
Regulars would be required than there are at present. 

Another argument against conscription is that there are too 
many deferments and that therefore conscription is not even in 
its incidence. Originally it was intended that the call-up age 
should be eighteen years. The armed forces have not been able 
to take in all the conscripts becoming available at that age. The 
numbers due for calling-up each year are about 180,000. The 
number that the armed forces have been taking in has been 
167,000 to 170,000. Consequently, the granting of deferments 
has been on a liberal scale. But there comes a time when there 
are so many maturing deferments on hand that these, taken with 
the normal intake, constitute an impossible number for the 
armed forces to cope with. As a result, the call-up age has 
already been raised once to eighteen years and three months. It 
seems probable that the call-up age will once again have to be 
raised by another three months at the beginning of 1953. On 
the present trend the call-up age will have to be raised by three 
months about every three years if all those liable for military 
service are actually to do their service. This means that by 1960 
the call-up age will have reached nineteen years instead of the 
first planned eighteen years. As much can be done to modify 
the National Service system in the next ten years, this is not really 
a serious problem. There is no unfairness about it, because all 
who are deferred are in the end called up. The only men who 
avoid military service altogether are those engaged in coal- 
mining and agriculture, and those are surely sufhciently vital 
forms of national service already to justify exemption. 

Conscription remains the most democratic form of national 
service. There can be no other system which would embrace the 
unwilling with the willing, the rich with the poor. In the forced 
mixing up of society that it brings it does a valuable social 
service. The discipline is not harsh, nor are the conditions oner- 
ous. Health does not suffer (the average recruit puts six pounds 
on in weight in his first ten weeks), nor do morals. There are 
weighty arguments against the concept of conscription on the 
general grounds already outlined, but those who put them 
should not extend their scope into the military sphere. A re- 
markable feature of some of the post-war debates in the House of 
Commons on the subject of National Service was the regularity 
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with which economists and pacifists opposed it not so much on 
pacific or economic grounds, but on a basis of fallacious military 
argument. 


Can Conscription produce Good Soldiers? 

One of the most common arguments against conscription is 
that the conscript soldier is not so efficient as his Regular 
counterpart. Liddell Hart, for instance, in his new book, Defence 
of the West, argues that conscription “tends to weaken the 
reliability of an army, especially under stress and strain. An 
unwilling soldier is a germ-carrier of demoralisation. df 
This is a proposition supported by emotion rather than by the 
facts. In the second world war the British Army was almost 
entirely a conscript army. There is no evidence that it was any 
the worse for that. For a considerable time the writer was on the 
staff of the 3rd British Infantry Division. This division had nine 
Regular infantry battalions. Each battalion had by the summer of 
1944 about 300 Regular soldiers left in it, the remainder being 
conscripts. This division was one of the two assault divisions on 
the British front in the Normandy landings and continued in 
constant action for the next eight weeks, and in each battalion 
casualties were in excess of total strength. At no time was there 
the slightest difference discernible between the fighting quality 
of the Regular soldier and the conscript, except that if anything 
the advantage lay with the conscript, who was more intelligent 
than his Regular counterpart. It is a complete myth that con- 
script soldiers do not fight as well or as intelligently as Regular 
soldiers. Germany relied on conscript soldiers and so did Russia. 
Opponents of conscription like to add that France also relied on 
conscription. The fact that the French armies failed in 1940 is 
no evidence against conscription. There was something wrong 
with France as a whole and her morale would not have been 
any better without conscription. 

By the end of six months’ training a soldier can be produced 
who is amenable to discipline and who is able to work in a 
section, which is all that he will ever be asked to do if he is an 
infantry soldier. For engineers and armoured units longer 
training is required: nine months to a year is sufficient for basic 
individual training in these arms. Ground crews in the air force 
need six to twelve months, according to the degree of skill 
required for their particular function. The training of conscripts 
for ait crews is hardly worthwhile except in war. Conscription 
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is no great problem so far as the air force is concerned. There 
are usually a sufficiency of volunteers for the more glamorous 
flying jobs and the conscripts are required to make up numbers 
on the ground. The air force has been taking in about 44,000 
national service men a year. But they are not of similar import- 
ance operationally to the national service men in the army. The 
navy require no national service men whatever, as their moderate 
requirements in manpower—130,00o—can be met almost 
entirely from volunteers. By 1951, on the present planning basis, 
there will only be 3,000 national service men in the navy. 

The training that a conscript receives in his first six months 
is sufficient to inculcate in him an awareness of things military. 
However much longer he may remain in the service, he will 
never, as a private soldier holding no rank, either commissioned 
or non-commissioned, be any more valuable than he was at the 
end of his first six months, save that his obedience to orders will 
gradually grow more unquestioning over the years. This may 
mean that he has a capacity to hold on better in a tight corner 
than a conscript of six months’ standing. The experience of the 
army is that the conscripts are of a far higher intelligence than 
the Regular recruits and consequently of much greater potential 
value. In the same way that unemployment before the war 
tended to encourage recruiting for the army, to-day, with all- 
round high wages, it is mainly the lowest paid workers who are 
volunteering for the Regular forces because the pay of a private 
soldier or an aircraftsman is higher than that earned by the 
lowest paid worker. It can be imagined that this type of recruit 
is not of high intelligence. 

The conscript soldier is above the intelligence of the Regular 
soldier, learns more quickly, is better able to act on his own 
initiative. It is suggested that his brevity of service makes 
advanced training impossible, but this is simply not the case. 
A soldier learns to work in a section. The section learns to work 
in a platoon, which puts a slight additional strain on the private 
soldier, but far less than on the section commander. The platoon 
learns to work in a company and then the platoon commanders 
and the company commander feel most of the additional strain, 
section commanders a little more and private soldiers hardly 
notice the difference. When the company learns to work with the 
battalion, the battalion with the brigade, and the brigade with 
the division, it is the officers who acquire new knowledge 
through such big-scale training. For the soldiers there is no 
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difference from taking part in section or platoon training; they 
are merely the pawns who are moved about so that their super- 
iors may get instruction. What is arguable is that brevity of 
service causes certain dislocations avoided when an army is 
composed entirely of long-service men, but that is a matter to 
be dealt with later. 


What Kind of an Army? 


If it is agreed that there is nothing inherently wrong with the 
idea of conscription and that an individual soldier, satisfactory 
by military standards, can be produced during his conscripted 
service, then the next question is, does Britain need conscrip- 
tion? That can only be answered by asking another question: 
what kind of foreign policy is this country likely to have over 
the next, say, ten years? For those who wish to see Britain linked 
to the Soviet bloc there is no difficulty. “Ban the atem bomb and 
ban armed forces”, is their cry. The supposition is that the 
Russians would then do us no harm. For such people conscrip- 
tion obviously seems unnecessary. But there are others who 
argue powerfully, without being pacifists, that we do not require 
the kind of army that calls for conscription. Captain Liddell 
Hart, in Defence of the West, calls for a policy of neutrality. With 
some cogency he points out that a third world war would be 
carried on in the main by the two giants, America and Russia, 
and Britain in the middle would come off far the worst of the 
three. That being the case, it would be the wisest policy for 
Britain to steer clear of any war between the two giants and so 
avoid a complete obliteration by atom bomb or by traditional 
air and land forces. If such a policy were possible, he argues, 
then a small Regular army should be sufficient to make both 
sides, and particularly Russia, feel that it is not worth the effort 
to occupy Britain, although it could be done if it were essential. 
As successful exponents of this policy he points to Switzerland 
and Sweden. 

He then goes on to argue that the whole of Western Europe 
should follow the same course of neutrality, and that their 
chances of success would be better if their defence forces were 
integrated. Britain’s role in this respect, he says, is to provide a 
great part of the sea power and striking air power, but only 
nine divisions of troops. These nine divisions would be in 
existence at all times, but would not be augmented by substantial 
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accretions of strength once war had been joined. They would 
form part of a standing army of Western Europe of around 
twenty divisions, which would be increased in strength, in time 
of war, from the manpower resources of the countries of 
Western Europe. The strategic concept is that these twenty 
divisions always at the ready would be sufficient to deter the 
Russians from any aggressive designs on the neutrality of 
Western Europe. If the Russians did launch an attack, the twenty 
divisions could counter-attack and hold the position until 
European mobilization and help in arms and men from America 
had redressed the unequal balance. 

There are several defects in this scheme, which is supported 
by General Martel with the proviso that he believes that Britain’s 
contribution to the twenty divisions should be four and not nine. 
In the first place, a system of integrated Western defence, by which 
the Continent had universal military service and Britain did not, 
would be politically unworkable, as R. H. S. Crossman, M.P., 
effectively illustrated in the debates on the National Service Act 
in the House of Commons. For long it has been difficult to 
persuade Europe of Britain’s sincerity in her professions of 
support for the notion of Western Union and of her determina- 
tion to throw in her lot with Europe. The French still complain 
bitterly of the smallness of the force sent to France in 1939. All 
the Western European countries suspect that Britain regards 
them as a buffer between an aggressor and herself. For Britain 
to do away with conscription would be to confirm that view and 
to make impossible any plans for joint co-operation when the 
burden of manpower was so unevenly shared. In the second 
place, there is absolutely no evidence for the proposition that the 
abolition of conscription and reliance on Regular volunteers 
would produce four divisions, let alone nine. It has often been 
argued that before the war, when the British army amounted to 
some 200,000 troops all told, there were at least six, if not ten, 
divisions available by 1939. This myth , for which there is no 
foundation, has been steadily perpetuated by the opponents of 
conscription ever since. It was only finally disposed of by 
Major-General L. O. Lyne in an article in the National Review 
of March, 1949. There he shows that in fact there was not even 
a brigade group ready organized and immediately available for 
despatch anywhere. At the most only three complete divisions 
could be mustered at the start of the war after considerable 
reorganization had taken place. The other divisions were there 
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on paper, but, like most of our paper divisions, the establish- 
ments were unfilled by either officers or men. 

Since then the “tail” of each division has increased enorm- 
ously and inevitably. No doubt some savings can be made, but 
even so a divisional “slice” with its ancillary troops cannot 
to-day be much less than 30,000 men. Training establishments, 
ordinance, base headquarter staffs, and all the rest of the para- 
phernalia required by a modern army cannot be far short of 
50,000 troops. Even if there were 230,000 Regular soldiers 
(impossible dream!), that would only allow for six divisions at 
full strength. This would not include any troops for garrison 
duties in stations abroad, nor would it allow for such emergencies 
as Hong Kong or Malaya. Even so there would be only six of 
the divisions wanted by Liddell Hart, and all of them would 
have to be stationed in Europe to be of any service. A Regular 
army of the pre-war strength of 200,000 could not hope to 
provide more than one division, if that, for use in Europe, and 
at the same time fulfil our present commitments overseas. Even 
the denuding of Gibraltar, the Middle East, the Near East, 
South-east Asia, and the Far East of all our troops would still 
not enable such a Regular army to provide more than four or 
five divisions at the outside. To get nine divisions an army of at 
least half a million would be needed. Then, as the army grew in 
number, the number of divisions which could be produced per 
100,000 men would rise steadily. 

Comparisons are made with Germany, which produced 
divisions during the war with rather less than half the av erage 
numbers of men required by the British to produce a similar total 
of divisions. The Russians also did far better than us in this 
respect. There are two basic differences between any British 
army and a Russian or a German army. First, a British army is 
always scattered all over the world, requiring a number of 
entirely separate headquarter formations because it is in fact a 
number of armies'and not merely one. Second, the more demo- 
cratic a country the more amenities are demanded by its people 
for its soldiers. Shortages and discomforts that would be toler- 
ated in the Russian or Germany army are not tolerated by the 
British army. No army takes more care of its men medically and 
physically, except perhaps the American army, where the 
number of divisions produced with the same amount of men is 
even smaller than in Britain. 

It is generally agreed that Britain should temporarily at least 
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retain Hong Kong. It is further agreed that Malaya should be 
freed from the communist insurrections and retained for ten 
to twenty-five years until Malayan self-government is achieved. 
There are differences of emphasis about the value of the Middle 
East, but it has not yet been widely suggested that Britain should 
withdraw from exercising influence in that area. Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Cyprus require troops and so does Africa. There is 
general agreement about the continued occupation of Western 
Germany, and obviously there must be some troops in Britain 
itself. In other words, an army is required for home defence; to 
guard overseas base areas and even to carry out operations from 
them; and to provide some kind of a reserve which can strike 
at any enemy. 

Before the war the Regular army consisted of some 200,000 
men, plus 55,000 in the Indian army. Even with the Indian army, 
which is now lost to us, it was not disputed that the army was 
at least 50,000 below the needed strength, and it was in fact so 
argued by Liddell Hart. In the post-war world as it is to-day it 
is clear that our commitments, with a war in Malaya, a threatened 
Hong Kong, and an occupied Germany, are even heavier than 
they were before the war. If 255,000 was not enough to cover our 
commitments before the war, it may well be argued that the 
370,000 men in the army to-day are barely enough. In fact that 
is the case—they are not enough to meet our commitments 
adequately and also to provide fully manned divisions to stand 
at the ready in Western Europe. To take one aspect alone, if the 
full realization of the inadequacy of the present anti- aircraft 
defences were known there might well be general alarm in the 
country. A policy of neutrality would not permit any reduction 
of the present commitments, because a policy of neutrality could 
not reduce any further the minute contribution which Britain is 
able to make at present to the land forces of Western Europe, 
and such a policy would be a policy of abnegation, not of neu- 
trality, if it involved the surrender of our overseas commitments. 
As it is, economic conditions and the trend of world politics 
has made neutrality impossible for us. We are linked, in the eyes 
of Russia—and that is all that matters—with America and the 
other powers of the west. It is unthinkable that in any war 
between the two giants Britain could now escape. 

As plans stand at present, by April 1951 the size of the army 
will be 356,000 (including 12,000 women), the size of the air 
force will be 198,000 (including 9,000 women), and the size of 
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the navy will be 127,000 (including 5,000 women). This is a 
total of 682,000, representing a reduction by 36,000 on to-day’s 
figures. If my arguments so far are correct as to the size and shape 
of our commitments, then the numbers envisaged for the armed 
forces would seem, in relation to our pre-war strength and our 
present increased commitments, to be a little on the low side, 
although there are, no doubt, as many in the armed forces as can 
be spared from industry and paid for in terms of arms and 
equipment. The high reduction in numbers for the coming year 
is due to a hope of an easing of the strain of our world commit- 
ments. 

The first question to be asked in relation to these numbers is, 
supposing as many Regular soldiers and airmen as were needed 
volunteered, could there be a reduction in overall strength? 
The astonishing answer is that the reduction in strength so 
resulting would be very small indeed. At most there would be 
a saving of 10 per cent. in the army and about 5 per cent. in the 
air force. There would be no saving in the navy, because the 
navy’s use of conscripts is negligible. The air force conscripts 
are not operationally vital. The army conscripts are operationally 
vital, but the time and manpower spent in training them are 
nowhere near so great as sometimes alleged. The War Office 
states officially that only one in ten of the Regulars in the army 
is engaged in training national service men or other Regulars. 
The Air Ministry similarly states that only one in five of the 
Regulars in the air force is engaged in the training of conscripts. 
This is because, as already said, a sufficiency of training can be 
given in six to nine months. This does not mean that everybody 
else is fully trained or will not profit from further time in the 
army, but it does mean that the majority of the army are com- 
petent soldiers who could stand the strain of war. 

This saving of 10 per cent. of strength in the army and 5 per 
cent. in the air force would not provide the large sums of money 
that opponents of conscription say would be available for 
Regular recruiting if conscription were abolished. The pay of 
soldiers and airmen is one of the least of the expenses of our 
defence forces. The total bill for the armed forces is running at 
£780 million a year, of which only {100 million goes in other 
ranks’ pay. To put it in another way, between April 1949 and 
April 1950 there was a reduction in strength in the armed forces 
of 70,000 men, but the amount of pay saved was only £134 
million. If the army were reduced by ro per cent. in strength as a 
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tesult of abolishing conscription, there would be 36,000 less 
men on the pay roll (but not much less in the way of arms and 
equipment). That would save approximately £8 million in pay— 
not very much to share out among the others in order to en- 
courage recruiting. Before the war it was impossible to get more 
than 200,000 men to join the Regular army, although at that 
time the demands of the air force were not so great and con- 
sequently did not make as much drain on those potentially 
interested in a military life as they do to-day. To-day there are 
182,000 national service men in the army and 185,000 Regular 
soldiers. To imagine that increased pay could supply another 
150,000 Regular soldiers to make good the loss of the conscripts 
is a wild flight of fancy. Pre-war unemployment could only 
produce 20,000 more Regular soldiers than there are to-day, and 
in full employment to rise far above the present numbers is 
clearly impossible. Of course, increased pay would help, but it 
could not produce, probably, more than an additional 30,000 
soldiers or so. In fact the substantial increases in pay that have 
taken place since the end of the war have not brought about 
much acceleration in recruiting. Other ranks pay went up by 
25 to 40 per cent. in 1946, and in the non-commissioned oflicers 
ranks a sergeant, for instance, who at the end of the war was 
getting 75. a day, is now getting 125. a day. My own belief is that 
the pay of the conscript should be reduced by about rs. a day, 
that the Treasury should make a contribution towards pay of 
about £5 million, and that the pay of Regular soldiers could then 
be increased by 25 to 50 per cent. That would undoubtedly 
increase the attractions of the Regular army and the air force, 
but it would not produce the large additional numbers required, 
because army pay can never be strictly comparable with civilian 
rates. Too much of the payments are in kind, e.g. board and 
lodging. It is probably true that a soldier’s keep and shelter is 
worth about £3 a week to him, but he naturally enough would 
rather have the spending of the £3 himself than have it spent for 
him by the army authorities. 

Another saving claimed by the conscription abolitionists is 
that troop movements would cost far less if all the forces were 
Regular forces on long-term engagements. One of the prime 
difficulties is the shortness of the conscript’s service. Eighteen 
months allows for six months’ basic training and then perhaps 
despatch to an overseas station. After the conscript has been 
there about ten months, he must be brought back again, whereas 
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if he was a Regular soldier he could have been left there for two 
or three years. Army movements in 1950 will cost {22 million. 
There could be a saving in that amount if conscription were done 
away with, but movements would still have to go on and the 
saving could not be more than say, {5 million or £6 million— 
again not enough to raise pay appreciably. 

Naturally, it would be more convenient for the army if all its 
men were Regulars. It is better for discipline and it is better for 
the all-round efficiency and esprit de corps of a unit if it can retain 
its men for some years instead of for one and a half years. But 
those who hanker after an all Regular force must face the facts. 
It is simply not practicable even if it were desirable to concentrate 
the army forces in the hands of an élite few. Even if recruiting 
could be gradually stimulated, some conscription would still 
be needed, despite other suggestions for replacing the conscript. 
One such remarkable suggestion is that a more extensive use 
should be made of African troops. It seems to be forgotten that 
the depending on other nations to produce the soldiers to fight 
one’s battles is the classic route of downfall followed by the 
Roman Empire. 

The length of service required varies with the number of 
Regular soldiers or airmen that can be recruited. The air force 
has at present 76,000 national servicemen out of the total of 
200,000 in the force. With a few more Regulars the air force 
length of service could no doubt be reduced to a year. In the 
army the situation is a little more complicated. With some 40,000 
more Regular soldiers, the length of service could be reduced 
to a period between six months and twelve months. The ideal 
would seem to be to try to reach a training period of six months. 
This would give the basic individual training needed which 
could be polished up quickly should an emergency arise. It also 
allows the steady formation of the Reserve based on the four 
years’ compulsory service for each conscript in the Territorial 
Army. This Reserve force is one of the most important features 
of conscription. It means that there will always be a Territorial 
Army of some 650,000 men which can be mobilized instantly 
and which can support the army in existence, bringing the total 
of the two armies well over the 900,000 mark without delay. In 
1939 the Territorial Army only amounted to 160,000 men. So 
Britain could mobilize two to three times the strength on the 
outbreak of a war than she could in 1939. She would then be in 
a position to absorb with reasonable speed all those who had 
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already completed their four years’ compulsory Territorial Army 
service. Each year that goes by without a war makes the potential 
army and army forces that could be mustered with speed larger. 
The existence of so large a Reserve is in itself a justification of 
conscription, and if the period could be reduced to six months 
there would be very little argument against conscription on 
any score. 

The last remaining complaint of substance to be dealt with is 
that the army would prefer less conscripts for a longer period. 
For this end a system of selective service by ballot or other means 
is often suggested. The undemocratic nature of a ballot should 
rule that proposition out without further discussion. A selective 
service scheme worked by the Government might have more 
merit. The proposition briefly is that a smaller number of men 
should be selected for two to two and a half years’ service by 
allowing a much wider range of exemptions than at present. It 
seems an insupportably unfair proposition that far fewer men 
should be selected to do far longer service to suit military 
convenience. An argument sometimes used in favour of this 
suggestion is that in fact a system of selective service is already 
in operation, but, as demonstrated earlier in this article, this is 
not the case. Exemptions there are for coal-mining and agri- 
culture, but all who are at present deferred are eventually called 
up and do not avoid their military service. 

To sum up: the opponents of conscription have failed to make 
out a case for showing that six or even four divisions could be 
maintained in being with the admittedly far smaller numbers of 
men that would result from doing away with conscription. They 
have also failed to show that a fourth of less than about 325,000 
men in the army could adequately fulfil our various garrison 
requirements throughout the world, quite apart from maintain- 
ing a striking strategic Reserve in Britain. They ignore the fact 
that the abolition of conscription would abolish our large trained 
Reserve and make us by that much the weaker. They exaggerate 
the saving of manpower and money that the abolition of conscrip- 
tion would effect. So long as our commitments remain swollen 
and tension in the world does not appreciably lessen, there is 
no alternative to conscription. 





PROFESSOR LASKI AND POLITICAL 


SCIENCE 
By Rocrer H. Soirau 


THIs is not, and cannot be, a full critical analysis of Laski’s work. 
That will necessitate a detachment still made impossible by affec- 
tion and sense of loss. All we can hope to do is to offer an inevit- 
ably subjective impression of what were the dominant aspects of 
his contribution to that subject to which he devoted his life.* 
The first thing that must strike the student of Laski’s work is 
his extraordinary versatility and precocity. Historian and political 
scientist as he ultimately became, he began by spending some 
months between school and university working in Karl Pearson’s 
biometric laboratory in University College, London. Once at 
Oxford, he first read zoology, thinking of making science his 
life-work; by the end of the year, he came to the conclusion that 
he was on the wrong track and went back to the subject in which 
he had won his exhibition to New College, history. Once within 
his true field, he cast his net very widely; his mastery of legal 
principles, his grasp of the implications of legal decisions and 
precedents were exceptional in one who was not a trained 
lawyer, and give to his thought a solid framework of hard fact 
often lacking in theorists. As to his precocity, he was barely 
twenty-four when his Problem of Sovereignty appeared, he pub- 
lished his Authority in the Modern State at twenty-six and at 
twenty-eight his Foundations of Sovereignty—books evidencing a 
breadth of reading, a range of knowledge, and a maturity of judg- 
ment that would be the envy of many an experienced scholar. 
And what is probably his greatest work, A Grammar of Politics, 
described by Sidney Webb as “the first full-dress study of 
politics since Sidgwick and the first to be made from the socialist 
point of view’, came out when he was only just over thirty. At 
the same time, without going so far as to say with the Manchester 
Guardian that “he never quite fulfilled as a writer the high hopes 
that were aroused by his youthful brilliance”, we believe it is 
true to say that in one sense he never went beyond those early 
works. Except for his later studies on the United States, there is 


* Laski’s political philosophy will certainly prove a fruitful field for graduate theses. 
We may note here that one already exists, written in 1941 for the M.A. degree of the 
American University of Beirut by a Palestinian Arab, Mr. Nizam Sharabi. The thesis was 
not published, but a typescript copy is to be found in the L.S.E. Library. It should be 
added that the choice ae ubject was entirely the student’s own, and was not suggested by 
his supervisor. 
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little of permanent significance in his thought which is not to be 
found, at least in its essence, in those “Big Four” of at 

He declared in his inaugural lecture that he stood there “ 
plead for the study of politics in the terms of history”, for “no 
system of politics was firmly grounded that was not securely 
built upon the past’’. Political science, “concerning itself with 
the life of men in relation to organized states”, was essentially 
“an effort to codify the results of experience in the history of 
states, our conclusions remaining uncertain save as they are 
built upon historical analysis”, so that “a true politics is above 
all a philosophy of history”. This being so, it was logical that 
he should declare it his ambition “to make the School a great 
centre for the study of this aspect of political science”. And yet 
it was not in that section of the field that he made his chief 
contribution. His studies of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
ideas, penetrating and illuminating as they are, never became, to 
our great loss, the full-length survey of French political thought 
in the Classical Age which he had originally meant to include 
in the series he edited for Benn. And one may also regret that 
his chapters on Locke and Burke in his Home University Library 
textbook were never expanded into the authoritative intellectual 
biographies which his sympathetic understanding of those men 
and their significance would have given us. We are going to 
add that we could have sacrificed, for the sake of those major 
works which never came to lite, some of his more “ephemeral” 
writings; but this would be to forget that many of these were 
written under a deep concern for his saapesiannitieg as an in- 
tellectual for the urgent problems of the day, a responsibility 
from which he dare not shrink. Refusing as he did all suggestions 
of office, because its compromises might interfere with his 
loyalty to the truth as he saw it, he rejected nevertheless any 
notion of philosophical detachment in an ivory tower; the place 
of the political scientist is in the market-place no less than in the 
study or lecture-room, and he always vehemently upheld the 
teacher’s claim to make use of his full rights as a citizen. And 
he declared that “‘his experience of the labour movement helped 
to give meaning to his more academic effort and gave it a realism 
it could not have otherwise possessed, preventing it from dying 
in a vacuum’’.* 

* Article in the New Masses, New York, 1st August 1939. In the same article he denies 
that the intellectual can be “above the battle’’; “‘whether he will or no, he is in it’’, and he 


goes on to pour scorn on the “‘vaunted objectivity”’ of the social sciences: “‘It is only a way 
of concealing the basic assumptions upon which their makers build.” 
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The starting point of all his thinking was not any abstract 
theorizing, but a burning sense of the injustices of our social 
and economic system,* and with William Morris “he felt 
ashamed when he thought of the contrast between his happy 
working hours and the unpraised, unrewarded, monotonous 
drudgery which most men are condemmed to”. From this realiza- 
tion of the wrongness of things as they are he was led to the 
principle that became the starting point of his thinking, his 
profound belief in the final value of the ordinary man as a moral 
personality. “As soon as the individual, his consciousness, his 
worth, his reason are no longer granted as the most fundamental 
of all the laws of the moral order . . . there is no guarantee of 
justice. In the last resort, the thought and conscience of the 
individual are the only thought and conscience there are; per- 
verse and foolish as our conscience may be, it is the only guide 
we have. It is at least ours, and freedom comes from acting on its 
demands. Our first duty is to be true to our conscience”, and he 
quotes with approval Father Tyrrell’s words: “man is driven to 
follow the dominant influence in his life, even if it should break 
the heart of the world”. 

It follows that society must be organized so as to give the 
individual the freedom necessary for the living of the good life, 
the essence of which is “to do by our free will those things which 
we feel to be worth while’’. Society will impose therefore the 
minimum of restraint on individual action. 

Here we come upon one of few matters of fundamental 
importance on which Laski changed his mind. In the first 
edition of the Grammar of Politics, he defines liberty as “‘a positive 
thing” which “‘does not merely mean the absence of restraint’, 
and he argues that certain restrictions—prohibition of murder, 
compulsion to educate one’s children—do not involve “the 
frustration of one’s creative impulses or a real deprivation of 
freedom. To compel obedience to rules of convenience which 
promote right living is not to make a man unfree. Wherever there 
are avenues of conduct which must be prohibited in the common 
interest, their removal from the sphere of unrestrained action 
need not constitute an invasion of liberty”. But in the second 
edition (1937), following upon his restatement of the problem 
in his Liberty in the Modern State, he reverses his judgment, 
declaring that “the old view of liberty as absence of restraint 


* “Up to 1920 my socialism was above all the outcome of a sense of the injustice of 
things as they were” (“‘Why I am a Marxist”’, in the New York Nation, 1938). 
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can alone safeguard the personality of the citizen”, and that the 
various rules discussed above are “‘right limitations of freedom” 
but must be recognized as limitations. “To permit such com- 
pulsion is to invade liberty, but not necessarily to destroy the 
end which liberty seeks to save.” 

This liberty involves equality; the two are not antithetic; 
“liberty only begins to operate significantly upon the plane of 
equality”; without the latter it is but “‘a name of noble sound 
and squalid result’’, for “equality supplies the basis out of which 
liberty comes to have a positive meaning”. All are therefore 
equally entitled to those rights which are necessary to the leading 
of the good life; these rights are “natural”, precisely because 
they are its necessary condition. And when challenged about his 
use of the term “natural”, as applied to rights and laws, he 
replies that there is no other real foundation to moral obligation. 
“It is clear that once we admit that there is, in some given 
situation, a law which ought to be, we are admitting the existence 
of natural law. I myself take the view that, despite all the diffi- 
culties in the way of natural law, the need to postulate it as an 
essential part of the philosophy of political obligation cannot be 
avoided.” 

Laski sums up this question of the individual’s position by 
declaring that “‘any society is ultimately tested by the manner in 
which it offers avenues of creative service to any who are willing 
to utilize them”—a definition of the good society which could 
hardly be bettered. But this definition reveals the abyss which 
lies between the ideal and the real. What true freedom is there 
for the great mass of toilers? Political freedom and equality 
become a farce when divorced from freedom in the economic 
and social spheres, “and the factor of consent is not likely to 
operate effectively in any society where there is serious inequality 
of economic conditions”. “I came back from America”, he wrote 
in the article already quoted, “Why I am a Marxist”, “convinced 
that liberty has no meaning save in the context of equality, and 
I had begun to understand that equality also has no meaning 
unless the instruments of production are socially owned”. 

The pluralistic socialist society described so fully in the 
Grammar of Politics contained for him the solution of the age- 
long problem of reconciling the claims of society with those of 
the individual, both economically and politically, and this 
entailed as the first step towards its realization a frontal attack 
on the classical theory of the juristic monistic sovereign state. 
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This attack, contained primarily in his first three works, but 
continued in all he wrote, forms perhaps the most original part 
of his political philosophy.* 

It must be admitted that there are some unresolved contra- 
dictions in his theory of the state, nor is it altogether unfair to 
say that the state, expelled through one door, returns by an- 
other. His earlier writings reduce the state merely to one of a 
number of collective agencies, all with an equal claim on our 
allegiance, and without the right or capacity to act as a neutral 
arbiter in social and individual conflicts; but in Liberty he 
declares that since “men move differently to the attainment of 
conflicting desires, a coercive authority is necessary to define the 
terms on which that movement may legitimately proceed and to 
lay down the rules of permissible social behaviour”—an admis- 
sion which leaves a wide margin of action for the despised 
authority. And when he declares that “the limits of freedom are 
set by the imminence of danger to social peace’’, he is surely 
re-endowing the state with wide discretionary powers. 

The fact is, that, like all reformers, he needed a strong state 
as the instrument of his reforms. The socialism he advocated 
naturally extended rather than diminished the sphere of collective 
action, and this inevitably meant state action; nor could this 
socialism be established without “coercive authority”. Even if 
it be true, as he wrote, that “the early states were typified by the 
policemen and the modern state by the administrator”, it remains 
a fact that the administrator must be able to ensure the execution 
of his decrees. While many of us would probably agree with 
Laski that freedom remains possible under planning, in so far 
as in the long run planning means more equality of opportunity, 
greater security, less individual exploitation, it can scarcely be 
denied that the new socialism, even if it be not the old sover- 
eignty writ large, seems far removed from the pluralist society 
of integrated groups. 


* “The idealist theory is at bottom a theory of obedience, and takes its stand on the 
beatification of order.”’ It is therefore incompatible with any true theory and practice of 
liberty. “‘A true theory of liberty is built upon a denial of each of the assumptions of 
idealism. . . . In the whole history of political philosophy there is nothing more subtle than 
the skill with which the idealist school has turned the flank of the classic antithesis between 
liberty and authority.” 

Laski never denied his debt to Hobhouse, but we cannot follow Mr. Kingsley Martin 
when he states, in his review of The State in Theory and Practice, that “‘L. T. Hobhouse, who 
was a better logician than Mr. Laski, had already made so complete a wreck of the idealist 
theory as expounded by Bosanquet that he left comparatively little for anyone else to do’’. 
It seems to us that Laski carried the attack further than Hobhouse had done in showing the 
practical implications and contradictions of the theory, and working out its connection 
with certain economico-social systems. 
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In a recent article,* Mr. Strachey rightly says that “the deepest 
layer of Laski’s mind rested on nineteenth-century radical 
tradition”, and one could describe his philosophy as a restate- 
ment of liberalism to meet the conditions of an industrial age 
after the impact of the socialist challenge. Did he not recommend 
Hobhouse’s book on liberalism (in the Home University Library) 
as the best introduction to socialism? And in the Grammar of 
Politics he describes his thought as “a special adaptation of 
Bentham to the special needs of our time”. It was Benthamism 
with a strong admixture of Marxism, and one wondered at times 
which element predominated; anyway, the blending was by no 
means perfect. He admitted “the broad truth of the Marxist 
philosophy” in its challenge to the liberal theory of the state, 
considered that “at bottom only the Marxian interpretation 
could explain the substance of law” and gave in an admirable 
little book (little in size, not in reality of content) one of the very 
ablest analyses of communism we possess. It was, of course, 
written nearly a quarter of a century ago, but its conclusion rings 
as true now as then: “the answer to the new faith is not the 
persecution of those who worship in its sanctuary, but the proof 
that those who do not share its convictions can scan a horizon 
not less splendid in the prospect it envisions, nor less compelling 
in the allegiance it invokes”. 

It is nevertheless impossible for him to accept what were to 
Marx some of the logical implications of his doctrines. The 
notion of dictatorship, by whomever exercised, was repellent 
to his liberal mind, and he claimed for all, including the com- 
munists, the freedom which they would have denied him. He 
urged indeed that “the judgment of Poplar should be as signific- 
ant as that of Mayfair”, but would have argeed with W. S. 
Gilbert that— Hearts just as pure and fair 

May beat in Belgrave Square 
As in the purer air 
Of Seven Dials. : 

One who tries to reconcile Marxism with freedom has a hard 
row to hoe and is inevitably involved at times in contradictions 
and inconsistencies.t Had Laski been unconscious of these, the 


* In the New Statesman for 8th April. 

+ An excellent summary of the Marxist analysis is also to be found in his Introduction 
to the 1937 edition of A Grammar of Politics. 

¢ ““The conflict between the Marxism of his mind and the liberalism of his heart clearly 
appeared during his first visit to Moscow in 1934. After an ardent defence of the social 
changes brought about by the Bolshevists, he made before the Moscow Academy an 
equally impassioned plea in favour of democratic and parliamentary liberty” (Jean Weiss, 
obituary notice in the Paris Monde). 
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value of his advocacy of either principle would have been 
seriously jeopardized. But, as Mr. Strachey points out in the 
article already quoted, not only was he conscious of them, but 
he helped his readers to face them as one of the outstanding 
problems of our day. It is in fact, as Rossi says, one of the urgent 
needs of our time to “restudy Marxism and see if some of it 
cannot be salvaged and integrated into our democratic faith”; 
we have lost one of those best fitted to make the attempt. 
Another department of political science in which he might 
have contributed much is that of international relations, but the 
pressure of what were, to him, more urgent issues never made 
this possible, and what he wrote on the subject did not reveal 
a vety consistent philosophy of the nation and its place in the 
world—a consistency which, we know, is hard enough to attain. 
Thorough-going nationalism naturally conflicted with his views 
on sovereignty and on the need for economic reconstruction; 
he could not admit the unlimited claims of the nation-state, and 
declared that “‘nationality must, if it is to be consistent with the 
needs of civilization, be set in the context that matters of common 
interest to more than one nation-state cannot be decided by the 
fiat of one member of the international community”; he main- 
tained that ““we can retain all that is essential to the freedom of 
national life and yet fully admit the implications of the inter- 
national community”, while “patriotism could be sublimated 
into forms less dangerous to social welfare”. And yet he was 
bound to admit that the framework of the nation-state with all 
its narrowness and limitations, was at present necessary to the 
realization of socialism in any country. Whether he would have 
been one day able to break away from this dilemma we shall 
never know. It is, however, worth remarking that the last 
atticle he wrote* contains some very practical and valuable 
suggestions as to the possibility of approaching Russia with a 
view of putting an end to the “cold” war, or at least showing the 
genuineness of western European desires to live at peace with her. 
If his chief concern was, as he tells us, the study of political 
ideas, he did not neglect the institutions through which they are 
expressed. The Grammar of Politics contains a very full survey of 
the institutional framework of the state as he conceived it; he 
had a deep understanding of the working of our constitution 
and of the forces active behind its archaic exterior; he made 
many an illuminating comment on French constitutional 
* Posthumously published in World Horizon for May. 
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practice and evolution, as, for instance, that “the whole history 
of France in the nineteenth century could be written around the 
struggle for the control of schools”. He could in fact have given 
us an authoritative treatise on the French political system. But 
it is as an interpreter of the American political scene that he made 
his chief contribution to the science of institutions.* This was 
made in a number of articles,t in numerous comments scattered 
through his work, and in his two full-length studies of the 
American Presidency and of American democracy. 

It may perhaps be wondered why the socialist Laski was so 
deeply interested in so capitalist a society. He tells us why in 
Authority and the Modern State; while the answer was given 
thirty-three years ago, he would probably have made it now, 
although he would probably alter some of the terms used. 
“Granted its corrupt politics, its exuberant optimism, the with- 
drawal of much of its ability from governmental life and a 
traditional faith in the efficacy of its orthodox political mechan- 
isms that may well prove disastrous [a true forecast, vide the 
great depression], yet there are two aspects in which the basis 
of its life provides opportunities instinct with profound and 
hopeful significance. It can never be forgotten that America was 
born in revolution. In the midst of its gravest materialism, that 
origin has preserved an idealist faith. It has made the thought of 
equality of opportunity and the belief in natural rights tg 
tions that, in all their vagueness, no man may dare to neglect. . 
Americans, in the last analysis, believe in democratic govern- 
ment with a fierce intensity that cannot be denied.” 

Of American Democracy a reviewer said that “compared with 
Professor Laski, Tocqueville knew comparatively little and 
Bryce’s immense knowledge was mote restricted in extent and 
less informed by an organizing idea”. In one sense, Laksi almost 
knew too much, and allowed his quasi-ency clopeedic knowledge 
and stupendous memory to run away with him; it is a pity he 
“didn’t have time to make the book shorter”. It is also true that 
to some extent it tends to be a picture of things thirty years ago. 
But unless one has tried to do so, one can scarcely realize the 


* And also as an interpreter of the British system of government to America. His 
frequent visits to the States, his numerous spells of teaching in that country, had made 
him well known and appreciated i in a large number of American universities by many who 
did not share his political views. 

t+ We would especially refer to his Introduction to Ernest Davies’s American Labour. It 
is an illuminating explanation of the state of American labour politics, with a singularly 
penetrating appreciation of the weaknesses and also of the strength of American trade 
unionism. 
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difficulty of shaking off and amending early impressions made 
during one’s first long stay in a foreign country; his spell at 
Harvard inevitably stamped on his mind certain views which 
later short stays, however frequent, could never entirely eradi- 
cate. It may also be said that, just as his views on British affairs 
tended to be over-catastrophic, those on America tended to be 
over-optimistic. In the passage from Authority and the Modern 
State, quoted above, we omitted these words: ““When the dis- 
satisfaction with economic organization becomes, as it is rapidly 
becoming, acute enough to take political form, it is upon those 
elements that it will fasten.” Twenty-six years later, in the 
Preface to American Labour, already referred to, Laski explains 
why this dissatisfaction has not taken political form. And it is 
a question whether there is as much of a “new orientation of 
ideals” as later on in the passage quoted he seems to expect. 

But how those minor faults are compensated by the immensity 
of the panorama of American life presented to us! Laski inter- 
prets his terms of reference widely enough to include not only 
the political scene, but religion, education, culture, minority 
problems, professions, press, cinema, and radio, ending with an 
illuminating picture of “Americanism as a principle of civiliza- 
tion”, with “its contradictions, its unfulfilled promises, its 
mystique of commercial success, its unwillingness to confront 
the problem of evil, the need for a deeper realization and a wider 
application of the principles on which American independence 
was built”. And behind it all looms the fascination America 
held for him, in spite of all he found to criticize, the fascination 
of her immense possibilities, of her great gifts and resources, of 
her cultural and intellectual potentialities, still largely un- 
developed by an educational system needing, as he sees it, “‘a 
fundamental change of spirit”. He had heard America a- calling, 
and though his primary loyalties and immediate responsibilities 
lay on the English side of the Atlantic, the call could never be 
ignored for long. 

But Laski’s greatest work was perhaps not to be found in his 
writings or in his public speaking so much as in his influence on 
his students. No one can tell how many vocations of political 
scientists are due to him, and there are certainly few major 
centres of study of the subject in which some pupil of his is not 
carrying on his example of fearless enquiry, and applying the 
method he advocated of “testing his own faith against the only 
solid criterion that we know, the experience of mankind”. In 
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carrying on the work of his great teacher, the student will not, 
in the latter’s own words, attempt the “impossible task of 
avoiding bias”, but will “consciously assert its presence and 
warn his hearers against it—being above all things open-minded 
about the difficulties involved and honest in his attempt to meet 
them, for the greatest thing he can after all teach, is the lesson 
of conscious sincerity, along which road more truth is discovered 
than can be found on any other”. And with that inspiration and 
guidance before him, he will find, as-Laski tells us he found, that 
“the service of thought is the noblest calling to which a man can 
devote himself”. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Marx. His Time AND Ours. By RUDOLF SCHLESINGER. (Routledge ¢” Kegan 
Paul. 433 Pp. 30%.) 


HE evolution of Marxism, both as a political movement and a system of 
thought, appears to be taking a cyclical course. Its origins are German and 
West European. When Marx and Engels first became known in the 1840’s 
as radical critics of the autocratic Prussian Government and its tame 
Hegelian philosophers, the derivation of their political thought from 
contemporary French and English radicalism was so obvious as to require 
no emphasis. By 1844 Marx in Paris was busy denouncing Hegelianism as a 
mystification of reality, and applying the basic ideas of the French Revolution 
to contemporary Germany. In 1848, as editor of the leading liberal-demo- 
cratic daily in the Rhineland, he preached Franco-German alliance and war 
against Russian for the liberation of Poland. The First International, which 
he helped to found in 1864, was as much directed against the Czarist Govern- 
ment as against Louis Bonaparte. An eastward shift began in the 1870's 
when German Social-Democracy became the principal repository of Marx- 
ism, while from Germany the movement spread to Austria-Hungary and 
then to Russia. Marxism became identical with Social-Democracy, and the 
latter had its strongholds in Central and Eastern Europe. Since 1917 it has 
become increasingly identified with communism and Russia. But the tension 
inherent in every attempt to transplant Western values to Russia gives 
communism no peace. Disillusionment with the spiritual and moral fruits 
of Soviet development is working beneath the surface and causing the 
stream to return to its source. Of this new trend Dr. Schlesinger’s massive 
treatise on Marxian sociology may be regarded as an early harbinger. 

The book is difficult to read, and that not merely because its style is 
ponderous. It has several distinct themes which are never properly orches- 
trated. Ostensibly a sociological interpretation of Marxism, it is in fact a 
critique of communist utopianism within the limits of the Communist 
world-view. Its basic theme is that of retreat from the wild hopes of 1917, 
now declared to have been “ideological” and “utopian”. The libertarian 
ideals of nineteenth-century socialism, we are given to understand, cannot 
be realised in actuality. In so far as Marx incorporated these ideals in his 
system he was a utopian. What can be realized is more or less what has in 
fact been realized in Russia, though circumstances elsewhere may favour a 
somewhat closer approximation to the goal. Stalinism is the reality of Com- 
munism, Trotsky’s heresy its utopian complement. Ultimately, Trotsky’s 
utopianism stems from that of Marx, who like all revolutionaries interpreted 
the coming age in terms of his own period, in this case the heyday of liberal- 
ism. Marxism rightly understood is “a theory of social dynamics and nothing 
else”. To appreciate its value as an instrument of analysis it is necessary to 
“drop utopian extrapolations of the liberal ideals, from the consistent con- 
summation of which Marxism as an ideology is derived”. These ideals 
include notably the concept of a classless society and the “withering away of 
the State”. Neither is possible. Soviet ideology cannot represent facts as they 
really are, but communists must none the less defend the Soviet Union, in 
the hope that it will eventually evolve beyond the present totalitarian stage 
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(this point is implied rather than stated clearly). ““Reformist” socialism is an 
illusion. There is nothing left but to make the best of things as they are (in 
Russia). 

It is clear that, from the communist viewpoint, this is a disquieting book. 
Dr. Schlesinger is in some ways the most loyal of Stalinists, as well as the 
most learned and pedantic of Marxist doctrinaires, and his cautious stric- 
tures are invariably put forward with a view to reassuring the more critical 
among the faithful and arming them against heresy. None the less, he is 
himself a heretic of the most dangerous kind, and the total effect of his book 
can only be to undermine the simple faith of any British communist unlucky 
enough to get hold of it. The threat is all the greater because Dr. Schlesinger 
is painstakingly orthodox wherever his intellectual conscience permits him 
to apply the Marxian canon. Like all scholastics, he is trying to buttress 
faith hw argument. The unintended effect is to undermine the position he 
is anxious to defend. 

The book is also important for another reason. Marxism is rarely treated 
historically, and Dr. Schlesinger has unusual qualitications for the task. If 
the value of his work to the non-specialist is considerably diminished by an 
opaqueness of style and a tortuousness of argument remarkable even in a 
writer whose background is German, its comprehensive grasp of all the 
factors entering into the Marxist-Leninist synthesis is unrivalled. For once a 
scholarly discussion of Marxian economics is coupled with a thorough 
knowledge of the historical and intellectual background against which 
communism has developed over the past hundred years. The peculiar 
interrelation of German and Russian intellectual radicalism since the 1840's 
—when the Russian intelligentsia came in contact with Hegel and Feuerbach, 
and the ground was thus prepared for the absorption of Marxism a generation 
later—has never before been so thoroughly explored. What is lacking is a 
corresponding discussion of the adaptation of Marxian thought to the 
growth of democratic socialism in the West. Here the author’s political bias 
comes into play: the historical process is represented as a one-way flow from 
West to East. Russian Marxism appears as the only legitimate heir of the 
founders, while German Social-Democracy, notwithstanding the crucial role 
played in the formation of its thought by Engels, is contemptuously dis- 
missed. The rest of the world hardly exists. One instance will suffice. Dr. 
Schlesinger rightly emphasises that the residual Hegelian element in Marx’s 
thought had its counterpart in an indigenous Russian tradition which 
eventually facilitated the incorporation of Marxism into the characteristic 
world-view of the Russian intelligentsia. He is silent, however, on the 
corresponding phenomenon of a native American radicalism whose long- 
term importance cannot fail to be equally far-reaching. Dewey is not men- 
tioned. Instead, pragmatism comes in for some nagging remarks from which 
no one would gather that its greatest representative has publicly acknow- 
ledged his debt to Hegel, as well as his faith in democracy. Russia is not 
the only country to have experienced the influence of classical German 
philosophy and to have evolved a tradition of radical questioning. But 
Dr. Schlesinger has no more use for America than he has for democratic 
socialism. A disillusioned Leninist, he is none the less faithful to his old love. 

There are other difficulties. For all his staggering erudition and his mastery 
of the Marxist instrument of analysis, Dr. Schlesinger is in the last resort an 
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epigone of the German school of sociology founded by Max Weber and 
popularised in this country by the late Karl Mannheim. His critique of Marx 
—which he manages to combine with a disillusioned but loyal acceptance of 
the Leninist-Stalinist revelation in politics—is an echo of the debate started 
by Weber’s investigations into the “sociology of knowledge” (Wissens- 
Soziologie). Now, there is no doubt that Marx was innocent of this form of 
sophistication. A glance at his writings or his correspondence with Engels 
shows him to have been as firm a believer in the objectivity of Wissenschaft 
as any other nineteenth-century scholar. Epistemological problems never 
bothered him in the slightest, and his most sulphurous invectives were 
commonly reserved for people whom he suspected of intellectual insincerity. 
He Anew that he was right and that his opponents were either blinkered or 
dishonest. All that is rather Victorian, and Dr. Schlesinger, following 
Weber and Mannheim, is entitled to feel dissatisfied, although his scepticism 
involves him in what from the communist standpoint are heresies of the 
most distressing kind. On the other hand, the reader who has studied both 
Marx and his latter-day critics cannot help fecling that the sociologists are 
frequently guilty of “dropping the object”, to employ a current phrase. 
Marx believed without question in the objectivity of truth and the pos- 
sibility of human freedom. The “sociology of knowledge” is supposed to 
have lifted the discussion of these issues to a more sophisticated plane. But 
Marx, whatever his faults and limitations, did at least tell us a great deal about 
the world, in addition to starting a movement which has made a considerable 
impact upon it. His wissenssoziologische critics appear more interested in the 
derivation of their own ideas than in the discovery of new facts. This is 
dubious progress. It is also regrettable than in trying to disentangle the 
utopian element of Marx’s thought from his scientific discoveries, Dr. 


Schlesinger should have arrived at an oblique apology of totalitarianism. 
Yet notwithstanding this attempt to render Stalinism intellectually respect- 
able, his dispassionate advocacy is in fact liable to make a breach in its 
defences. Scholasticism has its own logic—even its own dialectic. This is 
a dull book, but an important one. It heralds a change of intellectual fashion. 


G. L. ARNOLD. 


PusLic OPINION AND PROPAGANDA. By LEONARD W. Doon. (Cresse¢ Press. 
600 pp. 25S.) 

Po.iticAL Opinion. By THE AssOCIATION FOR PLANNING, WITH HENRY W. 
Durant. (Allen c> Unwin. 55 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Sixty YEARS OF FLEET StREET. By HAMILTON Fyre. (W. H. Allan. 227 pp. 
105. 6d.) 


«“ 

UBLIC opinion is a loose term and propaganda tends to be employed as 
an epithet’’, says Mr. Doob rather late (p. 538) in his voluminous book. One 
might be tempted to go even further and say that public opinion is more or 
less a conventional legend with a deceptive background and that the 
“epithet” propaganda, as currently used, means no more than a mass (or 
even a mess) of suggestive communications which tend to function either as 
diminishing or magnifying lenses. Mr. Doob would be surely the last not 
to agree with that. One only needs to read his own definition of propaganda 
(p. 240): ‘Propaganda can be called the attempt to affect the personalities 
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and to control the behaviour of individuals toward ends considered un- 
scientific or of doubtful value in the society of a particular time.” Does he 
really believe that anti-war or anti-alcohol propaganda, for instance, are 
covered by his definition? One hopes not. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Doob, who introduces himself (p. 285) as one of the 
directors of “The Institute for Propaganda Analysis in the United States” 
(set up through the generosity of a rich American philanthropist), is an 
almost frantic analyst, striking sharply, if not always deep, at the roots 
of both his subjects. Yet he fails to show clearly enough that, for the pur- 
poses of any scientific analysis, they are interdependent. He wholeheartedly 
adopts a casuistic method (sometimes not seeing the wood for the trees), 
which often gives his broadly conceived book an instructive value. This is 
especially the case when, possibly against his will, there emerges the inherent 
humour of his investigation of public opinion played on by wildly imagin- 
ative propaganda. 

The latter can surely be analysed just as a song or sonata can, but whoever 
has “no music in himself”’—namely, psychological intuition—will never 
draw any enlightenment from such an endeavour. Propaganda, indeed, is 
a kind of musical accompaniment to our time and civilisation, shrill rather 
than melodious for lack of a “key”, which only a broad view of the funda- 
mentals of human nature and society could supply. One must not, as Mr. 
Doob is fond of doing, confuse commercial, political and idealistic propa- 
ganda, and one must take the measure of it from its highest as well as from 
its lowest standards. Gandhi, for instance, was a more efficient propagandist 
than all his commercial and political contemporaries rolled into one, captur- 
ing, as he did, the most lofty as well as the most popular public opinion of a 
whole world and period. Mr. Doob, having shut his ears to the widely 
divergent strains in propaganda music, cannot but fall back on giving a 
thorough inventory of its instruments, such as the press, the radio, etc. This 
he does objectively and entertainingly. 

But what, finally, does he say about public opinion, that most elusive of 
all elements in the life of democratic and other countries? The distinction 
drawn by Mr. Doob between “internal” and “external” and even “externally 
effective” public opinion (p. 39) will not do. We may ask whether she 
(naturally one cannot help making her feminine, as indeed she is in the other 
European languages) is the mother or the daughter of propaganda, that more 
masculine phenomenon. She may be both. Still better, the pair might be 
defined as twins, even Siamese twins, for neither of them is thinkable or can 
breathe without the other. It is precisely here that the puzzle of both highly 
problematical phenomena seems to lie buried: propaganda is born together 
with public opinion in order to solve her Sphinx-like riddles. If it fails to do 
so, it forfeits its nature and name—a thing which cannot happen to public 
opinion because it is nothing but a name without, in the present state of 
psychological knowledge, a definable nature. 

Of these sceptical views of his subject, fundamental as they are, Mr. Doob 
does not make much hay. His outlook is that of a positivist, straightforward, 
matter-of-factish and into the bargain, American, which suggests some 
superlative, at any rate in quantity. What is to be learnt from his book is not 
so much sociology as what one might call ““Americanology”, with its fond- 
ness of, and firm grip on, facts, figures and formule, but fighting shy of 
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logical premises and conclusions. It contains an overwhelming quantity of 
pre-scientific glittering “stucco”, which one hopes its author does not 
mistake for scientific ‘“‘marble’”’. 

To be honest, it was a relief to pass from this weighty volume of approxim- 
ately 150,000 words to the quarto of very few words, entitled Po/itical 
Opinion, a collection of maps and tables setting out the results of the last four 
English General Elections with a modicum of explanatory matter. It was 
published in time for the recent election, and one likes to assume that many 
a candidate or party strategist has looked through it to his advantage. Even 
afterwards it is likely to be valued as an attempt, not easily to be surpassed, 
at mapping out the fluctuations of such political opinion in England as 
makes itself “public” by voting. Apart from its contents, which are a model 
of graphical lay-out, it is also exemplary as regards paper, print and binding, 
something rare surely in this country at the present time. It is therefore only 
fair to mention that it is designed by Jaqueline Tyrwhitt in collaboration 
with its editor, Henry Durant, and Ruth Glass and that the maps are drawn 
by Kitty Boole—thus three-quarters a feminine accomplishment! One must 
congratulate the Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruction as 
well as the publishers on such a production. 

Only one of the editor’s carefully-chosen comments I feel bound to 
question—namely, that “‘politics in this country have tended to be, as 
con:pared with the situation in other countries, the province of amateurs’’. 
This is almost like saying that sport in this country is the province of 
amateurs. It is indeed, but may it not be that Mr. Durant is identifying 
amateurs with dilettantes? Which the British, whether voters or voted for, 
certainly are not! 

In every country there is one glaringly obvious class of “professionals” 
in poiitics: the political journalists, editors and, to a very high degree, the 
newspaper-owners. They are, together with a certain number of onlookers 
and camp-followers, the colourful subjects and one might almost say the 
heroes of Mr. Fyfe’s book. The author has collected as interesting and 
amusing a mass of anecdotes, portraits, historic specimens and professional 
arguments as may be found in current literature dealing with the press. 
Finally, we are privileged to see face to face the makers—and servants—of 
public opinion and to learn that it makes them a very special brand of human 
beings on the borders of professionalism and Bohemianism. Dark characters 
and dull minds are relatively rare among them, and if any emerge they soon 
find themselves submerged again by their insufficiency—with reputations 
spoilt or fortunes lost. Public opinion is sometimes pitiless against un- 
masterful servants. On the whole, however, Mr. Fyfe has many more tales 
to tell of stupendous success than of tragic frustration. And this he does with 
a graceful kind of detachment, producing therewith a loosely-knit history of 
Fleet Street during the sixty years which stretch from its more patriarchal 
period to the present time when it is being ruthlessly commercialised, 
industrialised and Americanised. 

HERMANN SINSHEIMER. 
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You AND THE Srate. By CHARLES Furtn.. I//ustrated by Ian T. Mortson. 
(Allen & Unwin. 32 pp. 35. 6d.) 


Tas book is one of a series entitled ‘Understanding the Modern World”, 
and is apparently intended to be read by children in their last year at school. 
It contains a great deal of factual information within a small compass (of 
its thirty-two large-sized pages, nearly half the space is taken up with 
pictures and diagrams). One is given a bird’s-eye view of the whole field of 
state activity, including local and central government, the Cabinet, Parlia- 
ment, the courts, the monarchy, the Empire, and participation in U.N.O.; 
the reader is also told about his rights and responsibilities in the exercise of 
his vote. 

I suppose that one of the main problems felt by authors of this and similar 
books is how to make them stir the imagination of the child reader, so that 
he becomes personally involved with the subject-matter, and anxious to 
know “‘what happens next”’. Presumably this was intended to be the function 
of the pictures, to which so much space is devoted. Unfortunately, they have 
all the authentic dullness and insipidity that many of us already associate 
with the topic of civics. 

The notes on the jacket say that “in each chapter the basic essentials will 
be found in the pictures. The text adds detail”. This is the idea employed by 
the “comics”, and the arguments in favour of its use are therefore obvious. 
But, divorced from the text, these pictures are often quite unintelligible. 
What, for instance, is one to make of a picture of a mother watching her 
baby having dinner in a high chair (Family Allowances); of five men sitting 
round a table (settling industrial disputes); of twelve men sitting round a 
table (the Cabinet); of eleven men sitting round a table (the Commons in 
Committee)? Nor is the flight into fancy more successful, as witness the 
functions of Parliament illustrated by means of metaphor—‘‘a national 
stage”, “a rein on the government”, “throwing light in dark places”, 
“hammering out the laws’”—which strike me as a regrettable piece of 
condescension to the understanding of the juvenile reader. 

The task of illustrating such a book is clearly a difficult one; it is made 
harder by the method of presenting and selecting the facts. Granted that so 
much ground must be covered so rapidly, the bird’s-eye view may be all 
that is possible. But was this really necessary? Would it not have been 
better to have divided up the material, leaving external affairs to be dealt 
with in a second volume? The available space might then have been used to 
unfold the story of government—as it grew, perhaps, from medieval times 
onwards, or as it affects the modern citizen, growing up and pursuing his 
various activities. Either way, there would have been something going on, 
a story to be told in pictures and elaborated in words, instead of a complex 
organisation to be expounded. The synthetic viewpoint is in fact the hardest 
of all to grasp and to retain. 

But the major reason for adopting the historical approach is that it 
provides a natural opportunity to raise the fundamental problems of govern- 
ment. Why does one write, or commission, a book on “You and the State’’? 
Because, I suppose, one wants to interest people in ideas underlying govern- 
ment, and the process of making and enforcing laws; and one also wants to 
say something about the system under which they live. This books says quite 
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a lot about the system, but very little about the ideas on which it is based. 
One gathers that “‘the State is there for your good. It is there to help you lead 
a fuller, more vigorous life”. One gathers also that the scope of government 
has changed considerably over the past 100 years or so. One does not gather 
why these changes took place, what social developments they accompanied, 
or what developments took place in people’s minds as to the purpose of 
government itself. And yet, for any understanding of political issues, such 
as we are invited and even urged to develop, it is surely essential to make up 
one’s mind, first, as to the purpose which is to be furthered by means of 
government; secondly, as to the mechanism by which it is to be carried out. 
By concentrating on machinery, this book has, as it seems to me, evaded the 
truly educational task of stimulating thought and discussion on the history 
and philosophy of government. But it is only possible to achieve the 
democratic ideal which the book advocates if consideration is directed to 
these matters. 

Its tone may perhaps be judged from a quotation from the beginning: 
“This book starts by trying to show you how you go through life hand in 
hand with the State, from cradle to grave.” I sincerely hope that the author is 
in error if he really believes that this is the way to appeal to the rising 
generation. 

JupirH HENDERSON. 


THe GrowTH OF PHILosopHICAL RApIcALism. By Erte Hartvy. Translated 
by Mary Morris. With a Preface by A. D. Linpsay. (Faber c» Faber. 
Reprinted in 1949. xvii+554pp. 255.) 


N speaking of Radicalism, we think of a movement of the masses. The 
masses are inspired by ideas, some of which have been produced by intel- 
lectuals. Amongst the ideas produced by the intellectuals, some are radical 
in that the things criticized are followed up to the roots, and that an attempt 
is made to trace the path of further development far beyond the under- 
standing of the masses now in motion; others are intended to restrain the 
aspirations of the masses and to form a basis of compromise as soon as the 
ruling classes realize that they must modify their forms of rule. In certain 
historical conditions, even this trend may assume the label of Radicalism, 
and win continuing prestige because the trends to its left are not “respect- 
able”, so that all further progress, at least in official tradition, is derived from 
it. In 1820 Bentham wrote a pamphlet, Radicalism not Dangerous, in order to 
repudiate the doctrines of the new “levellers”. The theoretical development 
of this type of Radicalism is the subject of M. Halévy’s book. 

The English revolutions of the seventeenth century had ended with a 
compromise; Locke, the political theorist of the new régime, had generalized 
their experience in terms of contract. When the eighteenth-century revolu- 
tions were growing in America and France, England was looked upon as 
the most advanced country; in their own political theories they stated in 
terms of contract that a régime which had become obsolete could no longer 
claim allegiance. There was another general concept popular in the mid- 
eighteenth century: Newton had brought the search for comparatively 
simple and general “laws of Nature” to a certain conclusion (which was to 
last for about two centuries). Why should it not be possible to establish 
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similar laws of the nature of society, and then to replace what was obsolete 
by more rational and everlasting forms? It is very easy to-day to condergn 
the artificial, scholastic, and in part ridiculous forms in which some 
eighteenth-century thinkers (and especially Bentham) pursued the search for 
general laws, at a time when bourgeois society was just being born; and it is 
just as easy to pour the child out together with the bath water. There can 
be no social science without the basic assumption that the historical process 
follows certain regularities accessible to scientific investigation. The founda- 
tions of modern social science were laid in the period with which this book 
deals; but M. Halévy’s choice of this central figure was bound to strengthen 
the widespread belief that the fallacies of a clumsy application of mechanics 
to society are inherent fallacies of the search for sociological laws. 

A young lawyer, a critical pupil of Blackstone, found that in eighteenth- 
century England no reform was more urgent than that of law, and that the 
lawyers’ vested interest in complicated legislation and procedure was a main 
obstacle to reform. But the lawyers’ vested interest, like all the others, rested 
firmly on the belief that the British like every constitutional system, rested 
upon contract, which could not be changed without the agreement of the 
parties. Young Bentham held the view quite current in his days that law 
should not be derived from contract but from utility. ““Bentham did not 
invent the moral arithmetic, the elements of which are to be found in 
Maupertuis, in Beccaria, in Hartley, and even in Hobbes. He did not invent 
the principle of utility, the formula of which is to be found in Hume. He did 
not invent the formula of ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest numbers’, 
which occurs in Hutcheson, in Beccaria, and in Priestley. . . . The simplest 
and the truest thing is to say that he borrowed the principles of his phil- 
osophy from the current language of contemporary thought. The especial 
quality of the writers of the Utilitarian school, and of Bentham in particular, 
is that they were not so much great inventors as great arrangers of ideas: 
and it was due to this genius for logical arrangement that, by reducing to 
formule the current philosophy of their country and of their century, they 
succeeded in forming a school which could unite in the profession of a 
common doctrine” (p. 33). 

Bentham did not use the current principles as a challenge to all that was 
obsolete in his days. The principle of utility embraces, first of all, that of 
security: ““There is nothing more diversified than the condition of property 
in America, England, Hungary, Russia: in the first country the cultivator is 
proprietor; in the second he is farmer; in the third he is attached to the soil; 
in the fourth he is a slave. Still, the supreme principle of security directs the 
preservation of all these distributions, how different soever their natures, 
and though they do not produce the same amount of happiness” (p. 48). 
The principle of utility, like that of contract, was a mere form of thought, 
a mould into which very different contents might have been poured. In the 
last years of the eighteenth century it might have been applied to justify 
state intervention against the interests of the aristocracy and the employers; 
it was actually applied against the freedom of combination and against the 
right to assistance. 

Bentham believed in the formal principle—and M. Halévy occasionally 
follows his steps. From the point of view of the logical application of certain 
schematic principles, Bentham may have been right against Beccaria, who 
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regarded the increased certainty of punishment as a better means to prevent 
crime than the severity of punishment (pp. 70-1), and against the French 
Declaration of Rights, which he described as an “‘anarchical fallacy” (p. 
175); but there are people who express the needs of their time, including the 
contradiction between what it needs and the historical forms of argument 
which it uses; and there are others who appeal to the logics of the institu- 
tional approach. Cartwright had demanded the secret ballot as early as 1776; 
but for him it was only one of the planks of the democratic platform. M. 
Halévy makes the point that for Bentham the ballot, the institutional 
technical device, was all-important (p. 262): it did not matter so much who 
would have the vote, provided only it reflected the public opinion of the 
middle class. It was precisely for this reason that Bentham’s “‘Radicalism” 
could inspire the Reform legislation. 

M. Halévy rightly points out that Bentham belonged to the world of 
thought of enlightened absolutism; it should be added that he never left it. 
In 1779 he sought a field of legislative activity in the realm of Catherine, and 
he was proud when in 1814 the Emperor Alexander sought his collaboration. 
More important, “‘at a time when the English were taking pride in the local 
self-government which made them the prototype of the free peoples of 
Europe, the Utilitarians were advocating a system of administrative central- 
isation, inspired primarily by the French system” (p. 375). It was the French 
system of Napoleon, not that of the Jacobite Revolution. When Bentham 
elaborated his pet project, the Panoptikon, or model prison, he was quite 
conscious of elaborating his general concept of education for society. It 
would not matter whether the products of this education might be described 
as soldiers or as monks: “Call them machines, so they were happy ones, I 
should not care. Wars and storms are best to read of, but peace and calms 
are better to endure” (p. 84). Why should he not apply the principles of his 
Panoptikon to pauper management, with due provision that no one should 
be dismissed from the workhouse before he had made up for the costs of 
his keep? (p. 234). 

“Bentham had never been a liberal; always impatient of philanthropic 
reforms, he merely passed from a monarchic authoritarianism to a democratic 
authoritarianism, without pausing at the intermediary position, which is the 
position of Anglo-Saxon liberalism” (p. 376). This is not the place for 
extensive argument on the question as to whether liberalism, as a system of 
economic policies, was a half-way house between the two methods subse- 
quently applied in the historical process, and adopted by Bentham, in order 
to bring it into being; as a concept of the rights of the individual it derives 
from Godwin’s world of thought, not from that of Bentham or of its Whig 
opponents; nor can we here discuss the problem of whether it is correct to 
describe as a democrat a person who even in the last period of his life wanted 
to secure middle-class control of the state machine by offering public offices 
to the highest bidder, who wished to make the judge ‘a kind of monarch 
isolated in his tribunal” (p. 403) and who regarded general suffrage (never 
taken by him very seriously) as a means to secure the influence of the middle 
classes upon the broad masses of the people (pp. 427-8). My point is that at 
any time democracy has a certain social meaning, is majority rule exercised 
for certain purposes supposed to coincide with the interests of the many as 
opposed to those of the few. The Utilitarians were backward in comparison 
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with the most advanced thinkers of their time in that they overlooked the 
real progress made by social thought in their very days. M. Halévy gives us 
an admirable picture of the world of thought dominated by Hume, Priestley, 
Adam Smith, Cartwright, Paine, Burke, Godwin, Malthus, Ricardo and 
Hodgskin—men whose thought is still with us, though not in its original 
form. 

What did the Utilitarians understand of all of this? “Political economy”, 
M. Halévy writes, “ever since Adam Smith, has rested entirely on the thesis 
of the natural identity of interests” (p. 16). Now he knows that this is not 
fully true even of Adam Smith (pp. 100-1), not to speak of Godwin, Ricardo, 
and a whole branch of Ricardo’s school; but it is true that only this one side 
of classical economics was appreciated by the Utilitarian school. Because he 
shares this approach and, for example, underestimates the depth of the 
antagonism between Malthus and Ricardo, M. Halévy can, without other 
evidence than Bentham’s own opinion, take a creative influence of Bentham 
upon Ricardo for granted (p. 266) and regard the school of J. B. Say as an 
essential link in the chain between Smith and Ricardo. His error is fruitful 
in so far as it helps us to understand the world of delusions in which the 
Utilitarians lived; and the reasons why they could regard themselves, and be 
regarded by others, as radical reformers; but an approach to the period in 
which the foundations of modern economics and sociology were laid which 
leaves us no outlook beyond the Reform Bill and the abolition of the Corn 
Laws is barren, indeed. 

Why could the Utilitarian philosophers, even for a few decades, play the 
part they did? The main reason, of course, is that they were available, 
formed a group and produced ready-made generalisations from a long- 
established thought—material: Bentham’s long life was not at all incidental 
to the success of his schools. To some extent their Radicalism was important 
because it carried the eighteenth-century enthusiasm for education and 
scepticism at established prejudices into a world of thought which, in itself, 
was not radical at all. Without the Utilitarian transformation of Malthus’s 
teaching, Malthusianism would have meant a mere disregard for the poor 
instead of a suggestion as to how they might improve their conditions 
(p. 364). With some remarkable exceptions (e.g. p. 337), M. Halévy pays 
insufficient attention to the impact of the social and economic developments 
which have shaped classical economy and liberal thought. His main atten- 
tion is devoted to the mutual dependence of the thinkers and, in particular, 
their dependence on that school which hardly produced more than in- 
sufficient forms of expression which by-passed the most important lessons 
learned by a great school of thinkers from a great historical period. How- 
ever, it was a great and fruitful period, and this is a stimulating book. In a 
field almost exclusively left to the specialists, this book attempts a synthesis 
of economic and political thought on a level which does justice to both of 
them. We may hope that even its limitations will be helpful in that they will 
stimulate worthy successors. 

RupoOLF SCHLESINGER. 
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MopERN ForREIGN GOVERNMENTS. By FREDERIC A. OGG and HaAroip 
ZINK. (Macmillan Company. 1,004 pp. 455.) 


Tx study of comparative politics is academically much more popular in 
the United States than in Britain, and the output of suitable handbooks for 
the study is correspondingly higher, both in number and in quality. Some 
sixteen years ago Professor Ogg published his valuable volume on Exropean 
Governments and Politics, which was one of the best of its species. But the 
penalty of such publication is constant revision, and now he has produced, 
along with Professor Zink, a successor to that work which describes the 
present-day political systems of England, France, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, the Soviet Union, Argentina, and Japan. They justify this somewhat 
odd selection of countries by the need to include samples of both large and 
small nations, and of both democratic and authoritarian systems. Although 
no political system is ever quite “representative” of any others, however 
similar they may be in superficial characteristics, this is probably as varied 
a collection of constitutional systems as could be reasonably dealt with in a 
thousand pages. The section on England constitutes nearly half the whole 
volume, and includes the bulk of the material (revised and re-written) 
contained in Professor Ogg’s well known study of English Government and 
Politics. It also includes a special section on the Government of Canada. 

English readers will be well advised not to skip this main section on 
England. Not only has it the interest of letting us “see ourselves as others 
see us’’, but it surveys with transatlantic perspective the most recent develop- 
ments in nationalization and in the modes of parliamentary and cabinet 
government. It has also the qualities of a masterly concise survey of the 
British system of government which has few rivals from the pens of English 
writers. In their handling of French politics the authors are less happy and 
less masterly. Although on the more purely formal details of the republican 
constitutions, they are sound and clear, their comments on the subtler 
aspects of French politics are marred by traces of amused tolerance which 
betoken a certain failure to appreciate the system. This failure is further 
evidenced by mistakes of detail. The Gaullist R.P.F. is not known as the 
Réunion, but as the Rassemblement (pp. 555, 560, 561); the Radicals and 
Radical-Socialists were not particularly discredited by “their tendency to 
co-operate with the German occupation during the war’, and most of their 
leaders were, of course, well-known for their resistance activities (p. 556); 
no sign is given of the revival of the Radicals even as a parliamentary and 
ministerial force, and they are dismissed as being “at their lowest ebb” 
(p. 556); it is wrongly implied that the Popular Front governments included 
communists as ministers (p. 559); the full name of the M.R.P. is misspelt 
(p. 556). Such errors of detail are serious in a work which will inevitably be 
used as something of an encyclopedic volume of reference. 

In describing the governmental system of the Soviet Union, the authors 
show a degree of restraint which at times amounts almost to indecision, at 
others to platitude. Do many readers need to be informed that “the Soviet 
Government has given a far greater place to the secret political police than 
is the case in the western democratic countries” (p. 879)? Their analysis of 
Marxist philosophy is too brief and too scrappy to be useful. Yet they have 
given a clear description, and on the whole an accurate description, of the 
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complex formal constitution of the Soviet Union—which is a greater achieve- 
ment than it perhaps sounds—and have also given a balanced and interesting 
explanation of how it works. Already even, the pace of events has made 
some of their concluding remarks on all countries a little out of date, for 
they took as their deadline the end of 1948. But the reader never ceases to 
marvel at the immense breadth of their reading, the wealth of detail which 
they have contrived to pack into a thousand pages, and the remarkable 
degree of clarity in exposition which they have attained, without falling into 
the pit of distorting over-simplification. On all the countries they handle 
they have achieved a four de force of concision, lucidity, and simplicity. 

More even than this, they contrive, amidst so great a mass of technical 
details, to remain extremely interesting and readable. They achieve this 
mainly by two means. Their approach is historical, so that they devote a 
good deal of space to the relevant background of historical development 
and controversy which has produced existing institutions and party systems. 
This gives their descriptions and analyses depth and sensitivity. And they 
include a considerable amount of discussion of existing problems in each 
country, of assessment of how satisfactorily political systems serve the needs 
of the country concerned, of current trends and policies. In short, they 
interpret the study of comparative politics widely and intelligently, and do 
not try to restrict themselves to the more formalistic treatment of institu- 
tions. They treat party systems as the life-force of political institutions and 
try always to show the machines in action. In footnotes they provide an 
extremely valuable bibliography. It is a work to be commended to all 
students of international affairs, and a volume which will be welcomed by 
all students of political science. 

Davip THOMSON. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE CoLontes. By W. R. Crocker. (Allen and 
Unwin. 177 pp. 125. 6d.) 


IN Face or Fear. ByFrepa Troup. (Faber and Faber. 227 pp. 125. 6d.) 


Loca GOVERNMENT AND THE CoLonres. LEdited by Rrra HINDEN. (A/dlen 
and Unwin. 255 pp. 165.) 


From EmprrE To COMMONWEALTH. By JAcK Stmmons. (Odhbams. 240 


pp. 125. 6d.) 


IFFERENT as the approach to it and its local trappings may be, the essential 
nature of the colonial problem remains inescapably the same. It is essentially 
not a racial problem, not a “clash of colour’’, though it tends to exhibit 
itself in that form, but a problem in the adjustment of the relationship 
between loosely grouped communities at different levels of “advancement’”’, 
in which the tempo of “advancement”’ is in inverse ratio to its level. The 
problem is not made any simpler by the fact that its urgency is very much 
more widely felt among the colonial peoples than among the colony-holding 
nations. The colonial peoples can hardly escape its pressure. But in England 
or France even the educated man is generally not really aware of the colonies, 
does not feel himself to be in any relationship to them, would rather not be 
bothered with the question at all—though he may relish something with the 
human interest of the Seretse Khama story, provided he is not expected to 
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interest himself in it too deeply or too long. Colonial affairs are considered 
to be the province of experts, and it is, in fact, the experts (often illustrious 
ones) who have developed the colonial relationship and seen to its runging 
repairs and maintenance and who are now confronted with its crisis. 

The four books under review here are all the productions of experts. 
Mr. Crocker, a former colonial civil servant, is an expert on dependent 
territories and their administration. Miss Troup’s book is based on material 
provided by the Rev. Michael Scott, who knows the seamy side of South 
Africa as few Europeans do. The book expertly edited by Dr. Hinden is the 
work of a team of experts prepared as a report to the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 
Professor Simmons is a Professor of History and was Beit Lecturer in the 
History of the British Empire. And each of these authors has a clear and 
definite aim in view and is dealing with subject-matter in which his com- 
petence is indisputable. 

Mr. Crocker’s book is the widest in scope. His theme is the colonial 
problem from Algeria to Zanzibar. He does justice to the sterling achieve- 
ments of British colonial administration: thus the first sentence of his chapter 
on the self-government movement in Nigeria is, without qualification, “The 
British authorities have done well in Nigeria”. But this is by no means the 
self-congratulation of the dyed-in-the-wool imperialist. On the contrary, 
Mr Crocker is at pains to show that the basis of the colonial relationship is 
the disparity of the technical skills of the colonizing nations on the one hand 
and the colonial peoples on the other, and that that disparity is now being 
levelled out. He has some hard words for nationalism (“After greed and 
cruelty, nationalism is the meanest of human aberrations”), but he recog- 
nizes it as the dominant force throughout the colonial world to-day. He 
makes no bones of saying that the old colonial relationship is a thing of the 
past, and that it is not the colonial powers but the colonial peoples who will 
decide what the future status of the now dependent territories is to be. What 
he has to say about the British in India makes especially interesting reading; 
and his chapters on French North Africa andl Madagascar deal with territories 
not often brought to the serious attention of English readers. 

Miss Troup’s book falls into two parts. In the first part, which is the more 
objectively written of the two, she tells well and at times movingly the story 
of South-West Africa from the middle of the last century to the refusal of 
the Union Government to submit a trusteeship agreement to the United 
Nations, and she gives us a clear and lively statement of the problem and its 
background. It is an abominable story of oppression, massacre, dispossession, 
and frustration. One would have to go back to the worst excesses of the 
conquistadores to parallel the fate of the once-proud Hereros, rich in cattle, 
goaded into unequal battle with their German overlords, hunted and shot 
down in thousands by deliberate policy. From that slaughter a remnant of 
the tribe escaped to Bechuanaland, where their descendants still remain, 
and other remnants were dispersed throughout their own lands. After the 
defeat of the German forces in South-West Africa by Union troops in 1914, 
the Hereros were led to believe that their lands would be returned to them— 
though it is not correct to say, as Miss Troup does, that Earl Buxton pro- 
mised them that that would be done. No one acquainted with South- 
African native policy will need to be told that, in Union hands, the League 
of Nations Mandate became a dead letter. After the war of 1939-45, the 
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Union declined to put the territory under international trusteeship and 
annexed it by the South-West Africa Affairs Amendment Act of 1949. 
Mr. Michael Scott had espoused the cause of the Hereros and had been 
entrusted by their leaders with the task of seeking redress for their grievances 
before the court of world opinion. In the second part of In Face of Fear we 
learn how his resolute and indefatigable devotion to his mission at last led 
to his being invited to state the Hereros’ case in person before the United 
Nations and to the United Nations’ decision to submit to the International 
Court of Justice the vexed questions of the Union’s international obligations 
with regard to South-West Africa and of the sovereignty of the territory. A 
criticism that must be made is that in this part of the book Miss Troup spoils 
her canvas by overpainting. There is too much of this sort of thing: “Scott, 
when the Assembly broke up, made his way under a lowering sky across the 
grey seas of the Channel. As he watched the French lights merge into the 
mists as those of Dover began to twinkle in the December dusk’”’, etc., etc. 
(Scott, in fact, returned to London, and Miss Troup tells us so in nine lines.) 
It is a pity too that the book was allowed to go through the press with the 
wrong titles to the maps on pp. 20 and 23. 

“Local government’, Dr. Hinden warns us in her editorial note, “is not 
a subject to stir the pulses.”” What we expect to find in a book with a title 
like Local Government and the Colonies is information—and we find it in this 
report. A brief account of what local government means precedes a sketch 
of local government in England and a statement of the doubts and diffi- 
culties that beset the transplantation of that very English growth. Then 
follow detailed accounts of the present state of local government in eight 
territories. The authors have not spread their net quite so widely as the 
book’s title might suggest; nor have they meshed it quite so finely, for the 
eight territories are Jamaica, British Guiana, Mauritius, the Gold Coast, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
The book concludes with a general review of the subject and a survey of 
typical problems. It is not to be expected that a book of this kind will have, 
or will aim at having, a wide appeal; it is a report on a given subject, and 
those who are interested in the subject will find it well worth their attention. 
For the book’s most obvious fault the authors are not responsible: it is an 
ugly book, because the type is too heavy for the page and the margins are 
too narrow. 

Professor Simmons’s From Empire to Commonwealth is a selection of 
extracts from documents covering the whole period of British expansion 
and extending to the 1949 statement on the Indian Republic’s membership of 
the Commonwealth. In a book of this size (238 pp.) there is obviously not 
enough room to give more than a skeletal documentation of the subject. 
The extracts are well chosen, both with regard to their intrinsic interest and 
with regard to their historical importance. This is not a book for the special- 
ist; but to the “general student of history”, to whom it is addressed, it should 
prove useful as well as interesting. 


E. D. L. BRANCH. 
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HumMAN Action: A TREATISE ON Economics. By L. von Mises. (Hodge. 
889 pp. 425.) 


INCENTIVES AND MANAGEMENT IN BririsH Inpustry. By R. P. Lynton. 
(Routledge. 208 pp. 155.) 


DIstTRIBUTIVE TRADING. By M. HA. (Hutchinson. 203 pp. 75. 6d.) 


A ConcisE Economic History or Brirarn. By Sir JoHn CLAPHAM. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 324 pp. 125. 6d.) 


LL of these books are concerned with human economic behaviour. 
In the first, Professor von Mises attempts to demonstrate that a// behaviour 
is economic in that all behaviour is a form of choice and that each choice is 
in fact made at the price of an opportunity cost. The science of behaviour— 
or in von Mises’s ugly usage, “‘action”—he calls “praxeology”. The actual 
chaffering of the market and the analysis of market relationships he describes 
as “catallactics”. Now there is a sense in which this attitude to human 
behaviour is justified: it is, however, trivial, for no conclusions of much 
importance follow for a wide range of human actions, and such empirical 
studies as there are of pecuniary behaviour suggest that the a priori logic of 
catallactics is of far less help than is generally believed by even the most 
realistically minded of economists. But, as is well known, von Mises is a 
believer in the virtues of the free and perfect market, and holds that this 
social mechanism visits a rigorous punishment on all who stray from it— 
whether to monopoly, or socialism, or along the forbidden paths of Key- 
nesianism. “In the course of social events there prevails a regularity of 
[market] phenomena to which man must adjust his action if he wishes to 
succeed.” The impossibility of substituting overt and deliberate calculation 
for this regularity is the impossibility of socialism. It is also the Nemesis of 
all economic interventionism. 

All this is neither new nor interesting, but merely the most elaborate 
statement to date of theses which most social scientists have long ago 
abandoned. The justification of this book is the interesting and provoking 
discussion of the epistemology and method of the social sciences which 
occupies the first 200 pages of the book, and in fact extends in occasional 
remarks and apergus throughout its length. Learned, Germanic, but very 
cleat, this often radical exposition deserves treatment at far greater length 
than is here possible. No social scientist should neglect it. 

On the incentives to economic action there are no good books, and 
Mr. Lynton’s is no worse than most. People in managerial positions have for 
a generation been developing a mystique of their function that conceals 
little, but that little provides emotional satisfactions for many and an income 
for some. The basis of factual knowledge underlying the theory of incentives 
is so extremely limited that even such a well-known case as the “Hawthorne 
experiment” is produced everywhere with an air of novelty and surprise. 
Mr. Lynton attempts more than this. With considerabic erudition which is 
not always accurate, he tries to outline the history of the psychology and 
sociology of work. Despite his erudition, this endeavour is not very illumin- 
ating—and his grasp of history is perhaps most clearly indicated by his belief 
that the Tolpuddle Martyrs were transported for machine-wrecking (p. 8). 
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His diagnosis of the contemporary situation is often humane and sensible, 
though his analysis is limited. To the wider dilemmas of a capitalist economy 
he is blind or indifferent. The list of references is wide and useful. 

Miss Hall’s book on distributive trading has been rather harshly criticized 
in the reviewer’s hearing. Apart from some rather careless proof-reading and 
the fact that there has been no census since 1931—which is hardly Miss 
Hall’s fault—the reasons for this are not very apparent. Perhaps there is a 
failure to associate fully the formal and graphical analysis of imperfectly 
competitive distribution with a survey of the situation in England to-day; 
there is certainly too great a reliance on American comparisons—and how 
many of Miss Hall’s readers will be able to form a clear picture of a super- 
market (sic) it is hard to say. But the formal material is not merely clear, it is 
also helpful, while the exposition of the growth of modern techniques of 
wholesale and retail trade is succinct and useful. The full importance of 
retail trade associations in increasing the imperfections of the market is 
perhaps not clear, and the exposition of the complicated pattern of co- 
operative activity is inadequate. Here one comes against the ultimate 
weakness of most of economic science in its failure to see where a history 
that is also sociology is necessary to understanding. Retail trading, the vast 
extension of product variation through branding, the growing importance 
of advertising, are not comprehensible save in terms of an analysis of the 
contemporary social development of capitalist industrialism. Miss Hall would 
no doubt make better use of historical data than Mr. Lynton, and it is un- 
fortunate that she has not done so. 

Her final diagnosis of a situation in which an increasingly imperfect 
market absorbs more and more of a labour force already inadequate for the 
productive needs of home and foreign consumers is accurate and minatory. 
The task of government to-day must include the reduction of the forces 
involved in service industries, for their increasing relative size is a sign, not 
of progress as so many believe, but of intolerable social waste. 

The late Sir John Clapham, in this his last work, produced by far the most 
readable book of the four here reviewed. The story it tells will be continued 
from 1850 by Professor Court in another volume. If the present standard is 
maintained the best short history of the British economy should result. And 
this is a history of Britain as a comprehensible whole, not just of England. 
The prose has an extraordinary visual vividness. The reader sees, as with the 
eyes of a Cobbett journeying in time and not space, the fields and workshops 
of the past. There is everywhere a sense of technological grasp and under- 
standing, whether of the problems of peasant or banker, craftsman or 
merchant, which is both unusual and exciting. 

And there is none of the over-simplification, the reduction of the com- 
plexities of reality to some intellectually satisfactory but empty scheme 
which so often overtakes short treatments of economic history. In no other 
popular book is there a treatment so satisfying and so clear of the real 
confusion of feudal agriculture in growth and in decline. Nor is this clarity 
and honesty confined merely to feudal society; it might well be illustrated 
from a dozen other themes, large and small. Important failures in clarity and 
accuracy obvious to the reviewer are to be found only in the account of 
pre-Roman Britain, and in the extremely muddling and jerky concluding 
chapter, in which all sense of order seems to have disappeared and the 
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balance of space devoted to different topics seems inexplicable. These blem- 
ishes, however, are not serious. 

Much more serious is a failure which vitiated much of Clapham’s work 
as well as this book. He is excellent as to what happened, much less satis- 
factory about why it happened, and least helpful in demonstrating the 
filiations and developments that provide that understanding without which 
knowledge is barren. In a way this is a defect of the merit which made him 
resist all simple, well-articulated schematisations, and of the merit which 
throughout his life made him demand the facts that should fill a concept 
before its use. As long ago as 1922 this was the source, the reviewer believes, 
of all the work since done by economists in the sphere of monopolistic 
competition. Clapham asked for the content of Empty Economie Boxes—and 
the answer has filled volumes. To select what was significant in economic 
history he, too, must have made use of conceptual “boxes”: alas! they are 
never visible. As a result, this book, delightful and excellent in many ways, 
is not to be commended as a first introduction to its subject. 

A great deal can be learned from all of these books. Perhaps the most 
interesting lessons are about our ignorances in the study of man’s economic 
life. 

DonaLp G. MacRae. 


Tue HistoricaAL DEVELOPMENT OF PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE AND STAND- 
ING ORDERS IN THE HousE oF Commons. Volume II. By O. Cyprian 
Witurams, C.B., M.C., D.C.L. (H.M.S.0., London, 1949. xiii and 
283 pp. 175. 64). 


Tus second volume contains the historical “Notes” on the Standing 


Orders of the House of Commons relative to private Bills. As the author 
says, these “Notes” are the foundation of the whole work. Those who have 
read the first volume of these extensive and scholarly volumes will need no 
encouragement to read this book. The evolution of each S.O. is traced. 
Thus, S.O. 39, which originated in 1844, required that a printed copy of 
every private Bill which would in any way affect the work of a public 
department should be deposited at the office of the department. The amend- 
ments to the original S.O. show how this work has been extended. Again, in 
the history of S.Os. 110, 117, 118, which concern committees on opposed 
private Bills, it is particularly interesting to note that not until 1855 were the 
members for the affected constituency excluded from membership of these 
committees. $.0. 134 deals with /ocus standi and begins: “Where any body 
of persons corporate or unincorporated sufficiently representing a particular 
trade, business, or interest in any district to which any Railway Bill relates 
... The words “or interest” were added in 1903 “to give bodies like the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club a /ocus standi”. This S.O. was regarded as obsolete 
and omitted in 1945, as the matters were within the jurisdiction of what is 
now the Transport Tribunal. Examples like this of procedural amendment 
having wider significance appear on almost every page and give the book its 
particular fascination. The author concludes his Preface with the hope that 
similar work may be done on the S.Os. relative to public business. Certainly 
the best of examples has been set. 
J. A. G. GRIFFITH. 
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Arrica: Briratn’s Turrp Empire. By Grorce PApmore. (Dobson. 
266 pp. 125. 6d.) 


Briratn’s Crisis OF Empire. By R. Patme Durr. (Lawrence and Wishart. 
168 pp. 75. 6d.) 


EORGE Papmore begins Africa: Britain’s Third Empire by saying that it 
“originated in a request from the pan-African Congress of 1945 for an overall 
survey of the Colonial Problem in British Africa, in the light of the new 
Economic Imperialism, euphemistically described as Colonial Development 
and Welfare”, and he says that while he has tried to be as objective as possibe 
in presenting the facts, he makes no pretence to impartiality. The book is a 
stirring indictment of Britain’s policy in her African dependencies. It 
arraigns Britain at the bar of colonial administration and, having presented 
the case for the prosecution, it proceeds to pass sentence—namely, expulsion 
followed by African nationalism—without even admitting evidence of 
beneficent action by British administrators in mitigation of sentence. 
Biased as it is, little fault can be found with the accuracy of the evidence 
presented. It is a true presentation of one side of the picture. Its weakness is 
that it shows one side only. In most cases the authority for the statements 
made is quoted, and the majority are impeccable authors or official publica- 
tions. It is therefore not to be dismissed as the ramblings of an embittered 
mind, as some of his detractors would have it believed. George Padmore is 
a coloured West Indian—born in Trinidad—educated mainly in the United 
States, widely travelled in Africa and other colonies as well as in Europe, in 
which he has long resided. He does write with bitterness engendered by 
frustration, which is unfortunately the lot of so many coloured intellectuals 
and other colonials, white and coloured; but he has prepared his case with 
thoroughness, and no one who reads the book can feel happy with British 
colonial administration as pursued in the past or to-day. In fact, the colonial 
administrator wishing to confess his sins should read this book, for he will 
feel all the more contrite after doing so. Mr. Padmore is politically of the 
left, but the one point on which he has shown impartiality in the book is his 
assessment of what Conservative and Labour governments in the United 
Kingdom have done for the colonies. He attacks the policies of Conservative 
Colonial Ministers and Governors as inspired by the desire for exploitation, 
but he goes on to assert that the Labour Government in its past five years of 
office (1945-50) has accepted the principle of continuity of policy with that 
of its Conservative predecessors and by doing so “has squandered the 
tremendous fund of good will” they inherited from the, colonial peoples at 
the time of their victory in 1945 and left them with the conviction that they 
have been betrayed by Labour. While the main purpose of the book is to 
expose the incompetence, if not worse, of British colonial administration, 
the author does put forward some constructive suggestions for betterment. 
Among them are suggestions for remodelling the Tanganyika groundnut 
scheme which might recommend themselves to critics of that project. 

The Governments of the East and Central African territories and of the 
Gold Coast have committed the folly of prohibiting the importation of this 
book. By this they have unwittingly given it a well-deserved advertisement. 
A high proportion of its potential African readers are in the United King- 
dom, where it cannot be banned. Many Africans and others may argue that 
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a book which is so offensive to colonial governments must contain some 
startling disclosures, and they would not be mistaken in that belief. 

In the opening statements of the first chapter of Britain’s Crisis of Empire, 
Mr. Palme Dutt states: “The crisis of Britain and Western Europe is the 
crisis of the imperialist system, upon which the economy of these countries 
has been built up and which is now approaching bankruptcy.” The whole 
aim of the book 1s to establish the truth of the statement expressed in the last 
five words quoted. He cites numerous statistics in support, but he does not 
give the authority for any of them. Some of them are common knowledge 
and do not require authority to support them, e.g. that the value of exports 
of tin and rubber from Malaya and of cocoa from the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria to dollar countries far exceeds the total value of all the exports of 
the United Kingdom to those countries. Like Africa: Britain’s Third Empire, 
this book makes no pretence to impartiality. It is designed to show up the 
iniquity of British colonial administration, and nothing that might detract 
from that thesis is mentioned. Statements are quoted from speeches by Cecil 
Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain in 1895 to Ernest Bevin in 1946 to show that 
the object of the acquisition and retention of colonies was and still is to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living for the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom at the expense of the colonial peoples. The author describes it as 
a “democracy of slave-owners of empire, ruling a majority of subject 
colonial peoples and in practice holding subject also the masses in the 
metropolitan country”, and adds that the consequences of this imperialist 
economy have, for the colonial peoples, been “a régime of plunder of their 
resources and labour, extraction of gigantic monopoly profits without 
return, degradation of their living conditions, intensive exploitation and 
oppression, against which they are in revolt to-day”. He goes on to try to 


prove that the British domination in British colonies is crumbling and is 
being replaced by American domination. Whilst there is some truth in the 
extravagant statements in the book, it leaves one with the impression that it 
is so overdrawn a picture that it is impossible to distinguish in it what is 
true from what is false. 


C. W. W. GREENIDGE. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


CHARTER OF THE UNrrED Nations. Second and revised edition. By 
LELAND M. Goopricu and Epvarp Hamsro. (Published under the 
auspices of the London Institute for World Affairs. Stevens. 710 pp. 
255.) 

HE first edition of this book was published in 1946, and therefore before 
the United Nations had begun to function. Part II of the revised edition, 
which contains a commentary on each article of the Charter uses the actual 
experience of its working up to the middle of 1948 in its analysis of each 
article. The work is extremely well done and is of great value to the student 
of international government generally and of the United Nations in par- 
ticular. Professor Goodrich is Professor of Political Science in Brown 
University and Mr. Hambro is Registrar of the International Court of 
Justice. 


THe Unrrep Nations ASSOCIATION YEARBOOK, 1949-50. Edited by 
Leste R. Atpous. (United Nations Association and Hutchinson. 448 


PP. 55+) 
THe ENcycLtop@p1A OF Worip Po.irics. By WALTER and PETER Camp- 
BELL. (Faber. 471 pp. 30%.) 


THE YEAR Book oF Worxp AFrairs, 1950. Edited by GEORGE W. KEETON 
and GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER. (Published under the auspices of the 
London Institute of World Affairs. Stevens. 392 pp. 255.) 


Tse three books are all useful to the student of world affairs. The first 
part of U.N.A.’s Yearbook consists of 12 short articles by different hands on 
various aspects of U.N.O.’s work or on international problems, e.g. “Bene- 
lux and the United Nations”, by Joseph Bech and “The International 
Monetary Fund”, by Brian Rose. They suffer from constricted space, 
averaging less than five pages. The rest of the Yearbook is more useful, as it 
gives an excellent account of the structure of U.N.O. and of its various 
activities in the period under review. The Encyclopedia of World Politics is 
accurately described by its title. Its scope may be shown by opening a page 
at random and finding that five subjects are dealt with on it: East, E.C.A., 
Ecuador, James Chuter Ede, and Robert Anthony Eden. The articles are 
short, clear, and simply written, and are appropriate to the mind of the 
“ordinary man”. The Yearbook of World Affairs always contains important 
studies, and the volume for 1950 is no exception. One of the most interesting 
of its articles is a severe criticism by Professor George Ireland of the Tokyo 
trial of Japanese war criminals by the International Military Tribunal. 
Professor Ireland’s contention is that the tribunal could not apply inter- 
national and did not apply common law. There is also a useful article by 
Professor Schwarzenberger on the theory and reality of sovereignty. 
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THE Times House or Commons, 1950. (Ihe Times. 320 pp. tos. 6d.) 


Tas: is an admirable reference book dealing with the 1950 election and the 
House of Commons which resulted from it. Two-thirds of the book are 
occupied by a detailed record of the results in each constituency. It contains, 
besides the figures, a brief biography of each candidate and a photograph of 
the successful candidate. It is a curious fact that many more Labour members 
smile when photographed than those of the other two parties. The book 
begins with an account of the election campaign and of its results. There is 
also a useful analysis of the Redistribution Act of 1944 and the effect of the 
boundary changes in the constituencies. 


THE EuropEAN WorRLD, 1870-1945. By T. K. Derry and T. L. JARMAN. 
(Bell. 452 pp. 205.) 

HE book is divided into four sections. The first, starting from the Franco- 
Prussian war, deals with the rise of Germany which resulted in the division 
of Europe into the dual and triple alliances and the crisis of 1905 to 1911. In 
the second section the growth of internationalism and conditions in western, 
central, and eastern Europe before 1914 are briefly discussed. Section III 
covers the Balkan wars, the 1914 war, the peace settlement, and events from 
1919 to 1939. The last section deals with the rise of fascism and the 1939-45 
war. The epilogue is significantly entitled “Victory without Peace”. The 
book can be recommended to anyone who wants an elementary bird’s-eye 
view of Europe’s overcrowded history of the last seventy-five years. The 
authors’ outlook is cautiously conservative. For instance, they think that the 


Kellogg Pact was “a step forward”, because “no agreement had been 
accepted by so many sovereign states in the whole of the world’s history”. 
It is arguable that the more sovereign states signing a dishonest agreement 
the greater the step backward. 
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